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FAITHFUL SERVICES 
RECOGNIZED 


School and Recreation Building at Topton 
Orphanage Named for Dr. and Mrs. 
J. O. Henry 


ON THE seventeenth of May a new school 
and Recreation Building was dedicated at 
the Orphans’ Home at Topton, Pa. As the 
hundreds of people were waiting to enter 
the building a bronze tablet was unveiled 
at the entrance. The following is the in- 
scription: 

“By unanimous action of the Board of 
Trustees, this shall be known as ‘The 
Henry Building,’ dedicated to thirty years 
of services by the Rev. J. O. Henry, D.D., 
Superintendent, and Mrs. Ida Sefing Henry, 
matron, May 17, 1939.” 

No one who knows of the work of the 
superintendent and his wife would ever 
ask the question: “Why was the building 
dedicated to them?” To those of you who 
are not acquainted with the work of our 
Home at Topton let me tell you this story. 

During the early years of the history 
of the Home many trials beset the work. 
The organizing superintendent died and it 
was difficult to find someone to take his 
place. In 1908, when the institution was 
without a head, Dr. J. O. Henry, who was 
then serving the Topton Parish, was acting 
superintendent. The Board of Directors 
was searching for someone to take over 
this important Inner Mission work. One 
after the other approached Dr. Henry ask- 
ing him to accept the position, but not 
until one of the orphan girls in a chance 
visit with him placed her arms about his 
neck and said, “Won’t you be my daddy?” 
did he feel that this was a direct call from 
the Master to serve the little children 
whom He continues to bless to this day. 


Unconsciously Gifted i 


Dr. Henry and his wife had a founda- 
tion laid in their early lives for work such 
as this, but didn’t realize it until the call 
came to them. Dr. Henry himself was or- 
phaned at the age of nine and knew what 
it was to live without his mother. Mrs. 
Henry’s father, Mr. Leonard Sefing, was 
one of the staunchest supporters of the 
Germantown Orphans’ Home at Philadel- 
phia, being a trustee there for more than 
eighteen years. One may not live in the 
past alone, but must serve the Lord if 
honor would come to God’s children. 

In 1909 there was but one building, 
known as the center portion of the Main 
Building, since then have been added a 
Cottage for Babies, the “wings” to the 
Main Building, the Infirmary, a Cottage for 
Boys and one for Girls, the first school 
building, and now the “Henry Building.” 
The two farms which the Home owns and 
the water system have been kept up-to- 
date during these thirty years. The super- 
intendent is required to supervise not only 
the Home but also the farms connected 
with it. 

To manage all these buildings and 
property is a task in itself, and I know of 
no one who could do it better than the 
present head. I have known him to get 
up many a morning at two or three o’clock 
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and do the necessary secretarial work so 
that he might be out with the employees 


and children and work side by side, for it . 


isn’t a case of telling how a thing should 
be done but “pitching in” and help do the 
job. His worthy wife seems to have end- 
less energy and works many, many hours, 
for no one who is at the head of an in- 
stitution can even think of stopping at the 
end of an eight-hour day. 

With all this work goes a spirit of 
loving service rather than drudgery; and 
knowing that the Lord’s work is being 
done makes the burden lighter, for He 
helps those who do His will. 


Shared Faith 


Nor is all of the life at Topton a life of 
work. There is that other side which keeps 
the spirit of the family in unity. The 
faith of the children and the employees 
who are so faithful is guided by the staunch 
belief and trust in God which is so char- 
acteristic of Dr. and Mrs. Henry. It takes 
hold of all who come in contact with them; 
not a spirit of forwardness but a spirit of 
humility that becomes stalwart in serving 
others. The Christian education which the 
children receive is an enviable posses- 
sion of all, and it must take hold on each 
one, for it is a Christian life not only 
taught but lived. 

There is a spirit among the family at 
Topton that all should co-operate, and 
this again makes for a well-rounded social 
life. Through the efforts of the superin- 
tendent and matron the family has more 
advantages than many normal families. 
Good, clean recreation and entertainment 
and this new building will be an asset in 
the program which is in operation. Social 
contacts are made with the world outside, 
not simply by bringing good entertainment 
to them but also by taking the children 
“to see how the other half lives.” They 
are always planning what will be good for 
the children, “Our Children,” as they so 
lovingly call them. There is a personal 
check on each child, not only the physical 
needs but the spiritual needs. I have seen 
them more than once on bended knee 
teaching them how to pray, especially when 
there was trouble and sadness. 

One might ask, “How about the super- 
intendent’s own family?” Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry have three sons, two of them are 
in the Lutheran ministry and one, follow- 
ing his. graduation at West Point Military 
Academy, will have a government posi- 


tion. To sum up the esteem expressed by’ 


the Board of Trustees and the thousands 
of friends of the Home: 

The Home at Topton would not be what 
it is today were it not for Dr. and Mrs. 
J. O. Henry. It holds the highest rating 
given by the State of Pennsylvania’s De- 
partment of Welfare. But they in turn will’ 
say we cannot possibly do this great work 
were it not for the helpful guidance of the 
Trustees of the Home, the church at large 
and the sustaining love of God. 

We all rejoice as we remember the words 
of Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher at the service of 
dedication. “The Church can do well to 
honor those who have worked and are 
doing a noble work in the Kingdom of 
God while they are still living.” 
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FIVE BROTHERS IN 
MINISTRY 


Wuen five brothers from a family of 
seven boys become ministers of the gos- 
pel, some kind of a record is established. 
When one adds to this the fact that all 
five of these brothers received their the- 
ological training from the same seminary, 
it is all the more unusual. 

However, when the graduation exercises 
for the Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary, Columbia, were held in the 


oe 


THE FISHER BROTHERS 


Ray R., Herman G., Earle H., Roscoe B., 
and Carl Fisher 


Lutheran Church of the Ascension, May 
17, one member of the class, Earle H. 
Fisher of Salisbury, N. C., was the fifth 
brother from his family to be graduated 
from this institution within eight years. 

The first of this quintet of “brother 
preachers” to graduate from the Lutheran 
Seminary was the Rev. H. G. Fisher, who 
was a member of the class of 1931, and 
who is now pastor of Redeemer Church ~ 
in Macon, Ga. 

The second was the Rev. Ray R. Fisher, 
who was in the class of 1933, now pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, Asheville, N. C. 

The third was the Rev. Roscoe B. Fisher, 
who was in the class of 1934, pastor of the 
Lutheran church in Ashboro, N. C. 

The fourth was the Rev. Carl H. Fisher, 
who was a member of the class: of 1937, 
pastor of a Lutheran parish in Liberty, 
NG: 

The fifth is Earle H. Fischer, who was 
a member of the class of 1939, and has ac- 
cepted a call to become assistant pastor of 
Ebenezer Lutheran Church, Columbia. 

The parents of these young “preacher 
brothers” are Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Fisher 
of Salisbury, N. C., who were here for 
commencement. Mr. Fisher is connected 
with the Raney and Miller Company of 
Salisbury, automobile dealers. 

Wynne C. BOoLiex. 
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IF THESE WALLS COULD SPEAK 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


By Pastor GeorcE J. GONGAWARE, D.D. 


Way THE “if”? They do speak, and 
they do it interestingly, for they have 
the stirring history of two hundred 
years to relate. 

Their story begins with the long 
' and trying sea voyages which brought 
the first Lutherans to these hospitable 
shores, here to escape the religious 
persecutions in Europe and to find 
freedom of worship. 

These walls, if they could speak— 
and they can, and they do, have much 
to say concerning the strange people 
found here by the Lutherans who 
first came—red men who, with war 
whoop and cruel tomahawk, made the 
new settlers’ blood first turn cold and 
then run hot from their veins. 

These walls say to you, the present- 
day readers of THE LuTHERAN: “Have 
you never heard that as early as 1732 
a Lutheran pastor conducted a Com- 
munion Service in this quaint city; 
that some of the Dutch Lutherans, 
who had settled in New York in 1674, 
later migrated to the South and settled on James Island, 
just across the beautiful harbor from Charleston, and that 
they came in their canoes and sailboats to attend this Com- 
munion Service?” _ 

These walls tell again today the story of the coming of 
Pastor Bolzius and Baron von Reck, who were with the 
immigrant Salzburgers who passed through Charleston on 
their way to Ebenezer, Georgia—and that these two prom- 
inent Lutherans later returned to Charleston to minister to 
the scattered Lutherans in and about the city. 

These walls declare to all who will hear that in 1742 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg visited Charleston on his way 
to Ebenezer, and again, on his return to Philadelphia from 
Ebenezer, stopped here long enough to preach and to teach 
the young children lessons from Luther’s Catechism; to bap- 
tize the little ones, and to administer the Lord’s Supper; and 
that in 1753 two of the Salzburger pastors, Rabenhorst and 
Gerock, conducted Lutheran services in the Charleston 
Huguenot Church; and that in 1775 the Rev. John George 

’ Friedericks became the first settled Lutheran pastor here; 
' and that in 1759 the cornerstone for a church was laid at 
the place where stands the stately St. John’s Church of 
today. 


Ordered Away by British 


Earnestly these walls tell you the story of the Rev. John 
Nicholas Martin, who became pastor of St. John’s in 1763 and 
who served until 1776, being then compelled by the British 
authorities to leave the city because he had refused to pray 
in the public services of the congregation for the King of 
England! 

These walls say, with secret amusement even today, that 
after the Revolutionary War was over this same pastor was 
recalled by the congregation, and that he served until his 
death in 1797, and lies buried in St. John’s churchyard, 
whose many old gravestones with their quaint inscriptions 
and their odd ee attract tourists by the hundreds year 
by year. 

These vocal walls enthusiastically relate that, because 
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/’ English-speaking pastors were not 

* readily available, St. John’s was 
served by ministers of the Church of 
England for a total of eight years be- 
tween 1800 and 1815, and these walls 
say, with an air of triumph and pride, 
“We did not share the fate which be- 
fell Old Swede’s Church, Wilmington, 
Delaware, and Gloria Dei Church, 
Philadelphia!” 

These walls have been speaking 
ever since 1815 of the wonderful pas- 
torate of the Rev. John Bachman, 
D.D., who was trained for the min- | 
istry by Dr. Quittman of Rhinebeck, 
New York, and, being called to be- 
come the pastor of St. John’s, came to 
Charleston by stagecoach, a six weeks’ 
journey; that he found a faithful con- 
gregation awaiting him, and that so 
zealous was he and such a mind to 
work had the people that in January 
1817 there. was dedicated the hand- 
some Church of St. John’s which still 
stands intact in spite of fire, earth- 
quake and tornado, one hundred twenty-two years old; that 
this historic building, the second on the same site, is the 
fruitage of the faith and devotion and foresight and mis- 
sionary inspiration of this young pastor, who was advised 
by his physician in Rhinebeck to seek a more genial climate, 
as he was suffering with “bleeding sickness,” as tuberculosis 
of the lungs was then called, and that he “had but two years 
longer to live unless he could escape the rigors of northern 
winters.” Dr. Bachman lived and labored here as pastor 
of St. John’s from 1815 to 1874, and these walls are still 
telling, without evident pleasure, this story of the extra- 
ordinary climate of Charleston—“America’s Most Historic 
City”! During this fifty-nine-year pastorate Dr. Bachman 
was not only a faithful parish minister but he was the 
moving spirit in the founding of Newberry College, at New-= 
berry, S. C., and of the Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C. 


Pastor Famous as Scientist 

These walls are telling their world that Dr. Bachman 
became eminent in the field of natural science, particularly 
in the department of ornithology, where his name is recorded 
and where his praise is sung to this day, his contributions 
in this field having found a place in the permanent publica- 
tions of the American Ornithological Association, which held 
one of its recent meetings in the City of Charleston, during 
which one of the sessions was held in The Bachman Memo- 
rial Room of St. John’s Church. Dr. Bachman is known in 
this field of science as the collaborator of John J. Audubon, 
Bachman being the scientist and Audubon being the artist, 
in the preparation and publication of the monumental work, 
“Quadrupeds of North America.” Dr. Bachman is entitled 
to a place in our American Lutheran Hall of Fame because, 
also, of his very satisfactory “History of the Reformation” 
and of many brochures and tracts on biblical, theological, 
scientific and historical subjects. 

These walls love to tell how during a yellow fever scourge 
which swept through Charleston and vicinity Dr. Bachman 
had occasion to go to New York by boat and that, before 
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the vessel was beyond the harbor bar, he learned that there 
were two cases of yellow fever aboard. Knowing the peril 
to the ship’s crew and to the passengers he volunteered to 
the captain that if the ship’s pharmacopoeia were placed at 
his disposal he would undertake the care of these sick pas- 
sengers in the hold of the ship. This was done, to the safety 
of the patients and to the protection of the whole company. 

These walls are proud to tell of the attitude of Dr. Bach- 
man as a northerner living in the South during the time of 
“The War Between the States,” particularly of his deep 
sympathy with the sufferers in the South and of his full 
co-operation in all the agencies established for the physical 
and spiritual welfare of the army and for the economic 
safety of all the citizens during that trying time. 


A Civil War Experience 

These walls tell, too, of his experiences as a refugee in the 
upstate area while Charleston was being most fearfully bom- 
barded—how that Sherman’s Army on its march “From 
Atlanta to the Sea” appeared unexpectedly in the com- 
munity whither he and many of his parishioners had fled 
for safety. One of the 
marauding soldiers en- 
tered the house where 
he was a guest and de- 
manded to be told 
where the family silver 
was hidden. Dr. Bach- 
man replied: “I do not 
live here. I live in 
Charleston. I do not 
know,” at which time a 
soldier struck him with 
the butt of his musket 
leaving him with a shat- 
tered arm—a painful 
cripple for the rest of 
his life—but against 
whom he refused to 
make any charge when 
the captain of the com- 
pany asked him to 
identify his assailant, assuring him that severe military pun- 
ishment would be administered. The company was passed 
in review for Dr. Bachman. He did recognize his assailant, 
but mercifully refused to confess against him. 

These walls are telling with increased eloquence that in 
1766 the German Friendly Society, whose original members 
were members of St. John’s Church, was organized; that 
the lofty purpose of this society was to provide care for the 
widows of members and for the education of the children 
of all the members of the society, providing an ample pen- 
sion system for the former and abundant maintenance for 
the latter. 

If the writer of this article could have his way, he would 
have these walls tell it far and wide that the 225-page his- 
tory of the German Friendly Society was published by the 
Garrett and Massie Company of Richmond, Virginia, in 1935, 
and that it contains the thrilling story of the life and work 
of this society up to and including the year 1916, a period 
of 150 years, during which, in spite of wars, earthquakes, 
yellow fever epidemics and financial depressions the society 
still exists under its original charter, and that it is doing 
a most worthy work to this day; that twice during this long 
period its invested funds have been swept away, but that it 
is financially stronger today than ever before, and that the 
lofty ideals of its founders are still being proudly defended. 


JOHN BACHMAN, D.D. 


A Place for Negroes 


These walls never fail to tell, when they have the oppor- 
tunity, of the provision in the construction of the present 
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church, in 1816-1817, for the care of negroes—a special 
gateway in the beautiful handwrought iron fence being 
made and a special doorway into the building being con- 
structed and a very ingenious, circular construction, known 
as “the slave stairway” leading to the north gallery of the 
church was included. This stairway still stands, challenging 
the quick interest and warm admiration of all visitors who 
find in it and in the other provisions of the church for the 
care of colored people the evidence of the white man’s in- 
terest in the black man’s spiritual welfare while he was still 
in bondage. ; 

These walls not only speak, they sing—of the ministry 
here of the Rev. Edward Traill Horn, D.D., LL.D., from 
1876 to 1897, and that of the Rev. John W. Horine, D.D., 
LL.D., from 1897 to 1907, and that of the Rev. C. Armand 
Miller, D.D., from 1907 to 1912, and they sing lustily not 
only of St. John’s artistic features and historic prominence, 
but of her creditable record in the work of the church at 
large; of her place of esteem in the community and in the 
hearts of the hosts of tourists who visit and worship here 
from year to year, and who are attracted by the charming 
beauty and churchliness of the building itself and also by 
its reverent age and the churchly dignity of its services. 


PRAY FOR SUCH AS THESE— 


A MINISTER of the Gospel is blessed with many experi- 
ences, varied, colorful, disheartening, thrilling and “what 
have you.” His soul is sometimes lifted to mountain heights; 
then again, his heart is sad. 

Throughout the past few weeks, your pastor has rejoiced 
in the rich fruits of our labors. God has certainly showered 
us with blessings. But there has been the dark side too. As 
we have gone about calling at many homes, one is some- 
times shocked at the gross indifference on the part of many 
people who should know better and certainly be better. 
Tragedies of life, we call them. Christians, “so called,” who. 
care not. Satisfied to drift into a place of worship now and 
then, but as to taking any responsibility or giving their sup- 
port—that is far from them. By what right they call them- 
selves believers, followers of Christ, Christians, we certainly 
cannot see. Yet, in this state of indifference, ignorance, cold- 
ness, aloofness, they are content and rest satisfied that one 
time they were baptized, or confirmed or had a nominal 
membership in a church of some distant city. And how they 
will ofttimes talk and tell you how much they did in the 
church they came from in the little town in the west. 

These are people whom we must awake out of this awful 
deadness into which they have fallen. They are “living in 
deadness,” spiritually dead. These must be brought to re- 
pentance, faith in Christ and a living membership in the 
Church of God. 

And now, with summer here, it will be for these “de- 
tached” a little more slumber, a long vacation during the 
heat, and autumn will find them more and more satisfied 
with themselves. They’ll be getting along fairly well without 
the Church of God, they won’t have the worries of Church 
membership. What money they’d have to put in the work 
of the church they can spend for self, for clothes and such 
like. And soon it’s just another case of a “one-time Chris- 
tian family” moving from a small town and waiting and 
waiting and never uniting with the church. Waiting until 
summer is over. Waiting until the husband is ready. Waiting 
until the home is paid. Waiting until the baby is older. Every 
day we meet them. We talk with them on the phone. 
Friends, it just isn’t done. You can’t separate yourself from 
the Holy Spirit’s work in His Church and grow spiritually. 

Jesus said, “The poor ye have with you always.” He may 
have meant these poor souls also.—Salem Church Bulletin, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. Paul L. Wetzler, Pastor. 
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PULPS, SLICKS AND SLANTS 


Staff Contributor Rinkliff Explains Publishers’ Terms That Apply to Magazines 


THE CASUAL observer, looking over the array of publica- 
tions racked in the average newsstand, comes easily to the 
conclusion that the nation’s collective taste in reading covers 
a wide range, both in subject matter and in the quality of 
its treatment. 

Some sincere people may point with restrained disap- 
proval at one class of such publications, which in the jargon 
of the publishing trade is called “the’pulps.” The pulps, 


they may tell you, are not good reading for anyone. That . 


point may be debatable, because there can be exceptions to 
such a broad generalization. Not all pulps are alike, any 
more than are the specimens of the so-called higher grade 


of periodicals known—at least in the pulp trade—as “the. 


slicks.” 

The starting point of differentiation between a pulp and a 
slick is in the manufacture of the publication. The pulp is 
printed upon a grade of paper cheaper than that used in the 
slicks, and other production costs are kept down wherever 
possible, whereas the slick goes in for quality in paper, 
presswork, and in other details. 


Reader Interest 


But real reading values are not determined in the mechan- 
ical departments of publishing enterprises. Every publica- 
tion that hopes to survive in these days must have a “slant” 
—a definitely directed appeal to the interest of readers. Some 
publications, weeklies with circulations running above the 
million mark, are slanted to appeal to tastes and interests 
common to millions of readers. But even they do not appeal 
to everybody. 

In the United States today, with a population of 130,000,000 
or more, clever slanting can provide a good bank account 
for a publisher. Suppose the publisher knows how to appeal 
to the interest of one individual in each 1,300 of the popu- 
lation so effectively and steadily that the individual will pay 
twenty-five cents each month to buy a copy of the pub- 
lisher’s magazine? If he does, the publisher may reasonably 
expect eventually to have 100,000 people buying his publi- 
cation each month, and paying, collectively, $25,000 for the 
issue. If at the same time the publisher knows how to keep 
production costs low, it should not be surprising that he 
reaps for himself, out of each month’s business, a personal 
net income of $1,000 or more. 

Therein is an explanation of why the racks of newsstands 
bulge with pulps—and why the number of different pulp 
publications runs into the hundreds. Every one of them— 
or almost every one—is slanted at something like a needle 
in a haystack—one or at most a few cash purchasers and 
steady readers among each 1,300 of the population. 

But that does not tell the whole story. There are other 
aspects to the situation. Not every pulp publication yields a 
, net profit of $1,000 per month, or anything like it. Only a 
\ few of them are perennials—going on from year to year. If 

burned fingers in the pulp field were a factual rather than 

a figurative expression, much of the cotton surplus of the 

nation might be absorbed in providing bandages. Pulps 
flower forth like poppies spread, and in many cases lose 
their petals just as quickly. 

What the apprehensive advocate of the best reading mat- 
ter for everybody really sees in the truckloads of pulps that 
glare upon the racks of newsstands is something not so 
formidable as it is fugitive. The pulp publishing business 
seems constantly to be harassed—and most of the harass- 
ment seems to arise from a lack of ethical standards. 

To understand that phase of the situation, one must take 


into account the people who write the copy for the pulps. 
Most of them are free lance writers. Some of them write 
voluminously—a million words a year, or thereabouts—and 
in the past have sold most of what they wrote. Two cents a 
word once was considered standard pay for standard copy 
for pulps, and at that rate, the writers capable of a large and 
steady output of manuscripts made good incomes. But all 
the pulp writers have not done so well. 

There never has been any getting away from one fact of 
the pulp publishing business. It has never been able to rid 
itself of the reality that both publishers and writers were 
out solely for money, and that if and when one got a dol- 
lar, the dollar was to be considered an end fully justifying 
the means by which it was gained. 

Thus, pulp publishers, pulp editors, and pulp writers 
formed a phalanx for years upon the American scene, seem- 
ingly unassailable—but only seemingly so. Having coalesced 
with the industry for gain, some of the writers discovered 
that after gaining all they could by self-interested loyalty, 
something more might be gained by self-interested mutiny. 

Their self-interest was educated by the magazines and 
books dealing with their trade, and they came to know that 
the pulp publisher buys but one of several rights in a manu- 
script. More money, they discovered, might be made by sell- 
ing the book rights, and the second, third, and possibly even 
more serial rights, the movie rights, the radio rights, and 
so on. Convinced that lack of cupidity was the supreme of 
stupidity, some began looking about for buyers for those 
other rights—if those rights were saleable. 

They were rewarded by the appearance of the “reprint” 
or “second rights” pulp publications. Here was an oppor- 
tunity that appealed particularly to many of the pulp writers 
who had never achieved distinction as “top-notchers” in 
income. They could sell for reprint purposes, and at five 
dollars apiece, the stories they had sold for first publication 
at as high as a hundred dollars. It was an easy way of mak- 
ing money by writing. About all the writing necessary was 
the endorsement of a check. 


Hard on Writers 


Then something began to happen. The reprint pulps ap- 
peared in the newsstand racks, just as glaringly, as entic- 
ingly, and as alluringly as the magazines buying the first 
rights in a manuscript at two cents a word. The reprints 
sold for less, in a market that was ready to consider a thrill 
at a dime a better bargain than a thrill for a quarter. 

The consequences were recently described in one of the 
writers’ magazines by one of the men who has for years 
marketed an annual output of around a million words of 
pulp copy. According to his account, buyers of his copy at 
two cents a word are hard to find—and current quotations 
range from a third to a half cent per word. The reprint 
publications were represented as gobbling hugely at the 
pulp readers’ market. Apparently the reprint publications 
can take their pick from a mountainous stock of pulp stories 
already published once and now accumulated and available 
for second rights purchase. 

That is what can happen in a business conducted solely 
for making money. ; 

There is a moral, of course. Money can be made by flout- 
ing standards, by forgetting and ignoring all else to make 
money. But there is no defense for the flouters against others 
who are determined to out-flout them, and to make money 
by that. Such out-flouting can progress until there is no 
possibility of making money at all. 
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ON THE KING’S BUSINESS 


Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship Makes Plans for 1940 


By ArTHurR P. BLACK, Executive Secretary 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Executive Committee of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship was held in 
Philadelphia, May 26, with the following members present: 

J. L. Clark, Chairman, Ashland, Ohio; Harold U. Landis, Treas- 
urer, Lebanon, Pa.; Arthur P. Black, Secretary, Washington, D.C.; 
Henry Beisler, Union City, N. J.; W. M. Emhardt, Philadelphia*; 
Harry Hodges, Philadelphia*; E. G. Hoover, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
E. Clarence Miller, Philadelphia; Alvin R. Nissly, Hanover, Pa.*; 
Wm. H. Patrick, Jr., Philadelphia; E. Harry Schirmer, Columbia, 
S. C.; Belding B. Slifer, Jenkintown, Pa.; S. Frederick Telleen, 
Ridgewood, N. J.; Wayne Young, Wadsworth, Ohio.* 

The stars indicate new members of the committee added 
since the Baltimore Convention. But all four are old-timers 
as members of the Laymen’s Movement. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The treasurer’s report showed a bank balance as of May 1, 
1939, of $2,185.46, which added to the $413.30 balance in our 
Washington, D. C., office, made the actual balance subject 
to check, $2,598.76. There is also a reserve fund of $1,054.37 
in a special savings account, making the actual balance 
$3,653.13. Against this balance is the bill of our United Lu- 
theran Publication House for $1,913.73 for printing and fold- 
ing 400,000 copies of the Illustrated Chart, “The Life, Organ- 
ization and Work of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica.” With this bill paid there would be a net balance of 
$1,739.40. There were no other outstanding obligations as of 
May Ist. 

Financing the illustrated chart was a special obligation 
assumed as a further evidence of the interest of the Lay- 
men’s Movement in the development of the Promotional 
Plan, the chart having been sponsored by the Committee of 
Executive Secretaries for use in the ninety Pastors’ Insti- 
tutes in the fall of 1938. In connection with the 260 Group 
Meetings throughout the church in the fall of 1937, the Lay- 
men’s Movement made a cash contribution of $5,126.00. Both 
years it donated the services of its secretary in the setup, as 
it is doing this year also in the setup of around 200 Church 
Councilmen’s Conferences. The facts in this paragraph fairly 
illustrate the stewardship of money and service as inter- 
preted by the Laymen’s Movement. Truly, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” where our beloved church 
is the beneficiary. 

Gains and Losses 


The treasurer’s report showed that of the sixteen mem- 
bers added to our rolls at the Baltimore Convention thirteen 
are contributing. On the other hand, three were lost by 
resignation, and four—Dr. Grant Hultberg, Philadelphia; 
Dr. W. K. Butler, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Ira W. Hoover, 
Waynesboro, Pa., and Mr. C. H. Stolzenbach, Buffalo—were 
taken by death. 

Student Aid 


Two applications for student aid were considered, one of 
which was approved, that of William Henry Keil, who will 
enter the Philadelphia Seminary next September. Mr. Keil 
is a native of East Liverpool, Ohio, a lifelong member of St. 
John’s Church of that city, graduate of the East Liverpool 
High School and Thiel College, and completed this last 
spring a semester’s lectures on economics at Thiel. He will 
take the place of another student who automatically went 
off the rolls this year. 

As stated in the columns of Tue Lutneran at different 
times in recent years, the Laymen’s Movement has reduced 


its student aid almost to the vanishing point. But the right 
to make exceptions to its policy is reserved. Mr. Keil is the 
third student added to the rolls during the past six years. 
He will be one of two on our rolls next year. This explains 
the extent to which we are granting student aid this 
biennium. : 


The 100 Per Cent Apportionment Resolution 


The report of the special committee of the Executive Board 
on the 100 per cent apportionment resolution approved by 


. the Baltimore Convention, together with its recommenda- 


tions, was submitted for the information and consideration 
of our committee. Subsequently it was mailed to all our 
members. The resolution ‘calling for the raising of the U. L. 
C. A. apportionment ($2,000,000) in full was presented to 
the Baltimore Convention by William H. Hager, Lancaster, 
Pa., on behalf of the Laymen’s Movement, immediately after 
the convention had voted down a motion to cut the appor- 
tionment practically in two. The convention approved it, 
thus placing the whole Church back of it. 

The Executive Board of the Church taking the conven- 
tion’s action seriously, appointed, at its meeting in January, - 
Dr. Paul H. Krauss of Fort Wayne, Ind., and Mr. J. K. 
Jensen of Janesville, Wis. (both members of the Board), to 
make a study of the apportionment situation and report their 
findings. At the April meeting of the Board this special com- 
mittee submitted its report in the form of five principles it 
believes “to be fundamental to the successful solution of our 
apportionment problem,” and eight recommendations which 
it believed the Board should adopt. Following a discussion 
the report and recommendations were referred back to the 
special committee for further consideration, with instruc- 
tions to report at the next meeting. 

Early in the year a letter was sent to all presidents of 
synods, on behalf of the Laymen’s Movement, requesting 
their full co-operation and asking them to recommend the 
Baltimore Convention apportionment resolution to their re- 
spective synods for favorable action. This initial action will 
be followed up through presidents of conferences, synodical 
stewardship committees and secretaries, the Brotherhood, 
the Luther League, and the Women’s Missionary Society, as 
time and finances will permit. 


Information Items Summarized 
From the reports submitted at the meeting of our Execu- 
tive Committee the following sentence-summaries will indi- 
cate major activities engaging the attention of our Laymen’s 
Movement: 


1. 2,076 pastors ordered Every Member Visitation literature 
last fall—the second largest number in our history. 


2. Here is the answer to the question, “When are the annual 
Every Member Canvasses made?” based on the 2,121 pas- 
tors who participated in 1937—the banner year: Septem- 
ber, 52; October, 182; November, 1,639; December (or 
later), 248. 


3.. A total of 1,666,000 copies of new literature was printed 
for use in the Every Member Visitations last fall: 400,000 
copies Illustrated Charts; 535,000 copies “What’s Right 
With Our U. L. C. A.,” and 731,000 “My Every Member 
Visitation Covenant” cards. 


4. A total of 17,446,910 pieces of literature have been printed 
and distributed for the use of our U. L. C. A. congrega- 
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tions (without cost to them) since 1930—a little less than 
2,000,000 for each of the nine years. 


5. In 1937 the Laymen’s Movement and the Committee of 
Executive Secretaries, jointly, issued 2,283,260 pieces of 
literature for the Every Member Visitations and the Group 
Meetings under the Promotional Plan. 


6. Printers’ bills for item 4 were $36,808; postage and mail- 
ing bills $11,689; total, $48,497. The Laymen’s Movement 
paid all postage and mailing bills, the seven major boards 
sharing in the cost of the annual Church Booklet for the 
years 1930-36, inclusive. 


7. The Laymen’s Movement investment in student aid totals 
$167,802. Of the 170 men it has helped into the ministry 
five are missionaries in India (two women), two in Africa, 
and one in Germany (according to our latest report). 


8. Our Circulating Library, inaugurated in 1934 as an ex- 
periment, continues to find favor with a growing number 
of pastors and laymen. We now have more than 300 vol- 
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umes. A new folder listing them according to subject mat- 
ter will be issued some time this summer. 


9. The Laymen’s Movement continues to co-operate with 
the seven major board secretaries in the preparation of 
the messages for the envelopes sponsored by our United 
Lutheran Publication House. The messages follow the 
Calendar of Causes from September through May, and fit 
in perfectly with the Promotional Plan. Write the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for sample set of the messages for 1940. 
If you read them, you will want them for your congre- 
gation. . 

More or Less Social 
By common consent it was agreed that the Laymen’s 
Movement dinner should be held in connection with the 
1940 Biennial Convention, in accordance with past custom; 
also that there be an 8 o’clock breakfast for Laymen’s Move- 
ment members who will be delegates or visitors to the 
convention. 


Despite The World 


Sermon by W. C. Davis, D.D., Charleston, S. C., President of the Southern Conference 
of the South Carolina Synod 


“In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.” John 16: 33. 


THE PICTURE which the world presents today is not a beau- 
tiful one in the eyes of lovers of righteousness. The play, 
back and forth, of power politics, so contrary to the teaching 
of our Lord, is the order of the day. We hear entirely too 
much loud talk, threatenings and boasting, and witness the 
brazen violation of sacred pledges. 

In this welter of present-day society the Church of Christ 
has been the chief sufferer in many lands. Christianity is 
honored in that as soon as ruthless rulers plan to do some 
dastardly thing they seek first of all either to destroy or 
pervert the Christian message. 

In some places the policies of government prevent the 
support of the missionary cause, so that fields lie in ruin 
while Christian people are not permitted to extend the help- 
ing hand. In some, preachers have not been free to preach 
the message of the New Testament, but that message has been 
forcibly modified to suit the purposes of those in power. In 
still others, the preachers of the gospel and others have 
been arrested, threatened, imprisoned, deprived of property 
and home and family, exiled to the bleak north. Christians 
today do not know the arena, but they know what is meant 
by concentration camps and the early morning firing squad. 

Some have declared that never since the days of Christ 
have so many people suffered martyrdom in a given length 
of time as during the past twenty years. It has come to 
mean something to be a Christian today. 


Dread of Destruction 


Everyone dreads another general war; we are almost 
panicky with fear. This fear is based on the subtle feeling 
that in another great war we would not reckon our losses 
in life and money alone, but that, through air raids, for in- 
stance, there would be irreparable loss of cathedrals, 
libraries, precious treasures in art and literature accu- 
mulated through centuries of patient achievement. Greater 
still would be the loss in ideals and customs, those great 
achievements of men in the realm of the spiritual. 

Even we as Christians are sometimes on the border of 
panic. If there are any people in the world who should be 


calm and able to speak the encouraging word, they are the 
followers of Him Who said, “Be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world.” 
These words of our Saviour were spoken that last night 
as they sat together around the table. They would not long 
be so comfortable and secure. They were destined, all of 
them, to face the wind and the dark. They would have to 
grapple with the old problem, the presence of evil in the 
world, not in an academic way as in the polite exchange of 
views in a drawing-room conversation, but in the stern 
realities of martyrdom. The followers of the Messiah would 
not find their way strewn with flowers or the rough places 
made smooth. They were not about to enter into the chief 
places of the kingdom, but were going to sit behind prison 
bars and die at the point of the sword. Things had been run- 
ning smoothly enough thus far, but that is all-over now. 


Human Impatience 

Other men might be bewildered when everything seems 
to go dead wrong, but not we who have heard the Master 
say, “In the world ye shall have tribulation: but ...I have 
overcome the world.” We know that “He’s by our side upon 
the plain with His good gifts and spirit.” That was a half- 
way accusation which the prophet Habakkuk brought against 
the Almighty when, in the midst of the great wrongs of his 
time, he impatiently cried, “O Lord, how long shall I ery 
‘violence’ and thou wilt not save?” Today some of us pray 
impatiently and remind God of the violence that is in the 
world, and He seems to do nothing about it. This text re- 
minds us that God does care, that He is standing within the 
shadow, and that final victory shall be ours. All we need to 
do, yes really all, is to meet life as it comes and demon- 
strate, if need be, by patient endurance and faithful testi- 
mony that the grace of God is sufficient and that His strength 
is made perfect in weakness. The Luther of our day, Martin 
Niemoller, said in a New Year’s sermon a little while before 
his arrest and imprisonment: 

“Just remember we have to take our years as they come. 
We must go forward into them and live through them, and 
we are not asked whether we will or not, or whether we 
think we can. So we enter this new year and prepare to 
take upon ourselves new struggles, new cares and new sor- 
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rows. .. . How often do we start when we hear the question, 
sometimes spoken as mockery from without, sometimes as 
doubt from within, ‘Where is thy God?’ Does it not really 
seem as though we Christians were the stepchildren of hap- 
piness and the outcasts among the people? Anxious ques- 
tions remain unanswered, but we are given a message which 
puts us, with all our cares and sorrows, on firm ground 
and makes the new year, with all that it may bring to us or 
take from us, a year of the Lord and of salvation: For He 
said unto me: My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


Luther Counted Faith as Power 

It was in April after he had closed his Easter service, that 
Luther made his memorable journey to the city of Worms, 
where he took his stand for human liberty and rights of 
conscience in what Thomas Carlyle was pleased to call “the 
most dramatic moment in history.” In this courageous stand 
before the Emperor and the dignitaries of the Church Luther 
was demonstrating faith as the living principle of the Chris- 
tian life. He had experienced in his own soul the meaning of 
the words, “The just shall live by faith.’ We do Luther 
wrong if we make of that a mere theological declaration. 
Luther did not conceive of faith as a theological term. We 
understand its significance for him better if we recall his 
words: “Faith is a living, active thing.” For Luther and 
for every Christian, faith is power. It is that by which we 
live. We arrive at an understanding of that text when we 
recall its origin. It was Habakkuk, a prophet of the exile, 
who first used that word. It was spoken in a day of distress, 
when his heart was overburdened with the unrequited sins 
of his time, sick of the awful violence of those whose hearts 
were lifted up against God. He had a vision of the deliver- 
ance of God, but it had been delayed. The Lord assured 
him it would come. “Though it tarry, wait for it; because 
it will surely come . . . but the just shall live by his faith.” 

Christendom, too, has had a vision; a vision of swords and 
plowshares, of spears and instruments of harvest, of peace 
and righteousness and justice and brotherhood. But now 
the clouds are dark and lowering and the vision is blurred. 
Is it not a message for us too, “The just shall live by faith”? 
From Calvary and the Garden there comes to us over the 
centuries a word that shall never die in the hearts of men, 
“Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 

We understand well enough the significance of that word 
for the individual. For life at longest is but a handbreadth, 
and at best but a struggle. The philosophy of it all is that 
the things which we endure here are but for a moment, 
while the joys over there are eternal. But even now all 
things are yours—springtime and harvest, home and family, 
love and hope and life. All are yours, and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s. Whether we live or die we are the 
Lord’s. To live—well that is through joyful service to fur- 
ther the gospel of Christ. And to die—that is better. 

Not long since someone preached a sermon on the title, 
“The Fettered Christ.” What a phrase that is! In the realest 
sense it is not true at all, for Christ cannot be fettered. Yet 
in a sense it is true, for we may prevent the Christ. He is 
fettered in the world today through national bigotry, racial 
antagonisms, injustice and oppression. He is fettered by the 
Church today by her small faith and her niggardly support 
of the missionary enterprise. Fettered in the home by the 
wilful neglect of parents. With reverence let us say that 
the Kingdom of God comes more slowly than He wants it 
to come. But if it tarry, wait for it; it will surely come. 
The just shall live by faith. Out of this welter of world- 
liness Christ will gain the victory. The cause is not lost. 
From a million hearts the fervent prayer still ascends, “Thy 
Kingdom come.” And there is a communion of saints world- 
wide, crossing the barriers of race and language, as in- 
spired by a mighty faith believers join hands in saying, In 
Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
In Him is the hope of the world. 
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MAN AND THE BIBLE 


By Henry Scherer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
THE BIBLE BRINGS HEAVEN TO EARTH 


THE BIBLE is unique among all the books of the world. In 
many ways, and in many books, have men sought after God. 
Here, in the Bible, is God seeking after man. 

Here heaven is brought close to earth. 

That first Christmas, when God’s Son came down to earth 
in Bethlehem’s manger, the very angels stooped low over 
the Judean hills to sing the wonder of a Saviour for all 
men. The world has kept Christmas ever since. At no other 
time are men so generous as when they recall God’s gift of 
His Son to a needy world. At no other time are men so 
kind to one another as when they think of God’s great kind- 
ness in giving to helpless sinners a Saviour. At Christmas, 
blessed Christmas, the birthday of Jesus, heaven seems to 
lie very close about us—it seems very possible, for a day at 
least, for us men to be fit sons of a heavenly Father. 

Then at Easter comes the glad note of triumph over death. 
The heaviest stone that lies upon the heart of the world is a 
gravestone. Jesus has robbed the grave of all its terrors for 
those who accept His cross. Easter’s empty tomb is the 
assurance to me that my tomb cannot hold me. Death, to a 
Christian, is but a brief parting, to meet again. As William 
Jennings Bryan once said, “Christ has made of death a 
narrow, star-lit strip between the companionships of yes- 
terday and the reunions of tomorrow.” 

The Bible in a thousand tongues! How marvelous that 
God’s word has been offered to so many peoples about the 
earth! The hungers of human hearts are met in this great 
book as in none other written. 

How about you? Oh, you have a Bible? I doubt it not. 
The Bible is a best seller. But I sometimes feel like the 
cynical editorial writer in The Christian Century a few years 
ago who asked in bitterness: What of it? The Bible a best 
seller? Yes, but how much is it read? 

There is no magical way by which the contents of an un- 
read Bible can be woven into the texture of your mind and 
life. Why not put a Bible on the table beside the news- 
paper? Why not resolve to read at least a chapter a day 
before you begin on the interminable yards of type that 
you follow in your news-reading day by day? 

Men have given their lives without regret to put this great 
book into our language. Men have gladly faced imprison- 
ment, banishment, and death for the glory of reading these 
sacred pages. Perhaps we need another prohibition law. It 
might be that if it were forbidden to look upon the pages of 
the Bible men might seize upon it again with the eagerness 
that past centuries have known. 

No great spiritual or moral change has come over the face 
of the world to match the spiritual and moral cleansing that 
have followed the preaching and reading of the Bible in 
nation after nation, from century to century. No great spir- 
itual or moral change can take place in your heart until you 
have read this book. Take it, read it—and you will have 
treasures beyond the touch of Midas, youth unchanging such 
as never entered the wildest hopes of Ponce de Leon, who 
sought in this New, World a fountain of youth. 

Whittier says this of 


The Bible 


We search the world for truth. We cull 
The good, the true, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
And all old flower-fields of the soul; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 

Is in the book our mothers read. 
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THE INDIANA SYNOD 


By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


THE ninety-second annual convention of the Indiana Synod 
was held at Napoleon, Ind., May 8-10. The Holy Com- 
munion was administered by the clerical members of the 
Executive Committee. Entertainment was on the Harvard 
Plan. St. John’s people opened the doors of their homes and 
offered generous hospitality. The president's sermon was 
delivered on the text, John 8: 32-36 and Gal. 5: 1. President 
Turney stressed the idea that “Religious Liberty” is not 
synonymous with “Christian Liberty.” The latter is funda- 
mental. The responsibility of the person permitted to enjoy 
Christian liberty is enormous. The duties of citizenship be- 
come proportionately great. He urged the assembly to look 
well to the origin of terms, that the faith might be upheld, 
maintained, defended with intelligent zeal. 

H. E. Turney, D.D., who served five years as president, 
two of these in connection with his parish, the last three as 
full-time president, received an almost unanimous vote on 
the first ballot, and he will continue in office until 1942. 
Dr. A. H. Keck was re-elected vice-president, the Rev. 
G. C. Goering secretary, and Mr. J. F. Holaday treasurer. 
The votes were nearly unanimous on the first ballot. 


Progress 

Chaplain Herbert T. Neve addressed the convention at 
the Tuesday morning and afternoon sessions and at the 
Wednesday morning and afternoon sessions. His themes 
were: “The Promise of Power,” “The Gift of Power,” “The 
Power of Consecrated Lay Preaching,” and “The Power of 
a Consecrated Ministry.” Gains reported included 1,076 
communicant members. During the five years in which we 
have operated as a state-bounded synod, we erected and 
dedicated four new church buildings and received five new 
congregations. Regularly apportioned benevolence receipts 
in 1938 were $34,114 as compared with $25,101 in 1935. The 
average per capita gift for all benevolences for the last five 
years is $3.87. The Mulberry Home indebtedness was re- 
duced from $48,000 to $21,500. The First Lutheran Church 
of Indianapolis provided an office for the president, free of 
charge, with heat, light and custodian’s services furnished. 
Synod tendered a vote of appreciation. 

Wittenberg College, Chicago Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary and Hamma Divinity School reported at length. Sug- 
gestions pertaining to the possibility of launching campaigns 
for needed support in 1940-41 were received with the un- 
derstanding that special meetings may be called to act upon 
more complete details of reports before next spring. 


United Lutheran Church 

interests were presented in a masterly manner by Henry 
H. Bagger, D.D., president of the Pittsburgh Synod. Synod 
granted him one hour, but upon the unanimous request 
of the delegates Dr. Bagger spoke for an additional twenty 
minutes. His address was exhaustive, analytical, frankly 
fraternal, and confidence-building in the highest degree. 
One’s heart swelled with pride under his magnificent por- 
trayal of the organization, accomplishments, aims and plans 
of the general body. This representative is welcome in 
Indiana, whether it be a “fireside chat” or some theme re- 
ferring to an Indian pow-wow! Annually the attendance 
increases when Dr. Bagger is on the schedule as represen- 
tative of the U. L. C. A. 

Fellowship Night was observed with a sumptuous banquet 
served by the women of the parish. Pastor August H. Miller, 
who has served the host congregation thirteen years, was 
the genial toastmaster. 

He explained everything from “glacial deposits” that failed 
to reach Napoleon to “this our best effort,” then turned the 
platform into the benignant keeping of Dr. Turney and Dr. 
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Bagger, who introduced the speaker for the occasion, the 
president of Wagner College, C. C. Stoughton, A. M. Fol- 
lowing the well-received address, music and general en- 
tertainment furnished the dessert. The usual list of com- 
mittees was appointed at the opening of the year, and all 
members had caused their reports to be printed in the bul- 
letin distributed two weeks prior to the convention date. 
The committees this year had distinguished themselves by 
offering concise, well-considered and pointed reports. 


Home Missions 

in Indiana falls under two divisions—those thirteen missions 
officially assisted by the boards, and many self-supporting 
congregations whose members are known as seasoned vet- 
erans in the rural fields. A critical analysis of the financial 
reports of the thirteen missions as compared with similar 
reports from smaller rural parishes shows that this synod’s 
mission work centers as much in these rural districts as in 
the cities, where nearly all of our missions are located. 
There is a minimum of available resources in these congre- 
gations, but the potential resources are available as returns 
for hard and courageous labor. Rural churches constitute 
62 per cent and city churches 38 per cent of our total in the 
105 congregations of the synod, namely, 64 rural and 41 
city churches; but actual membership percentages are dif- 
ferent, with 73 per cent of the active communicants being 
affiliated with the city churches. A splendid beginning was 
made at Hammond on Easter Sunday, when President 
Turney delivered the first sermon to the group of Lutherans 
that later organized and petitioned for admission into our 
synod. Attendance of 138 was registered, and 74 of these 
signed the charter. Indiana Synod received the congrega- 
tion with a unanimous, vote registered by rising and by 
seating a member of the said congregation as a regular 
delegate. 


Ordinations 

Three graduates of our colleges and theological seminaries 
were favorably presented by our examining committee: 
Edwin J. Detner, Milton, Ky., called as pastor to Christ, 
Evansville; Alfred D. Updegraff, Gethsemane, Indianapolis, 
who had not accepted a call, but was accepted and his or- 
dination ordered so soon as he shall have received and ac- 
cepted a regular call; and Robert A. Boettger of Buffalo, 
N. Y., son of the Rev. E. H. Boettger, and representing 
the “third generation” in the Lutheran ministry among the 
Boettgers. His father assisted in the ordination upon in- 
vitation from our president. A crowded church witnessed 
the solemn ordination Wednesday evening. The newly or- 
dained Pastor Boettger has become associate pastor at 
Trinity, Fort Wayne. 

This convention was closed exactly four hours earlier 
than the usual convention of this synod, Wednesday eve- 
ning instead of Thursday at 1.00 P. M. Well-considered re- 
ports, attention to business, a readiness to meet the breth- 
ren and officers in a spirit of confidence—these made it 
possible for the Holy Spirit to overshadow the sessions with 
tender guidance. 


OFFER REVEALS NEEDS 


Last montH the Rev. Carl E. Moyer, 3251 Cottman St., 
Philadelphia, announced in Tae Lurueran that “a used 
mimeograph in fairly good order would be presented to some 
needy congregation, preferably a mission.” The generous 
offer produced eighteen acceptances from nine states. 

Of course only one acceptance could be answered and 
seventeen left open. If readers of THe LutTHERAN have 
“mimeographs in fairly good order” that are no longer used, 
no doubt Pastor Moyer would be happy to turn over the 
addresses in his possession. 
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THE SYNOD OF IOWA 
By the Rey. August W. Gruhn 


Tue eighty-fifth annual convention of the Iowa Synod 
took place May 8-10 at St. Mark’s Church, in historic 
Dubuque, Iowa, the Rev. Maurice Lesher pastor. The ses- 
sions of synod were held simultaneously with the sixty- 
fifth annual convention of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of Iowa, whose theme was “Everyone Win One.” 

Sessions of synod opened at 4.00 P. M., Monday, May 8, 
with the Service of Holy Communion, at which time the 
Rev. H. F. Coder of Iowa Falls preached the sermon. The 
message was an admonition to pastors to continue faithful 
in the administration of their calling. He very ably pointed 
out the growing difficulties facing the church today. The 
Rev. Maurice Lesher was the liturgist, and the Sacrament 
was administered by the officers of synod. 

In a very impressive service that evening, Mrs. Frederick 
J. Weertz, president of the state missionary group, conducted 
the service of Honorarium and In Memoriam, and many 
new candles were lighted for Life Members, according to 
long-standing custom. In this service it was pointed out 
that the life membership plan originated in the Iowa Synod 
meeting over sixty years ago, and that now the plan has 
been adopted nationally for all missionary groups. Miss 
Marie Jensen, missionary on furlough from Liberia, Africa, 
was the main speaker at this service. Her message, as well 
as her valiant spirit, was a source of great inspiration to 
both conventions. She gave a comprehensive account of 
the needs of her mission field, and related how in recent 
years, the growth of the mission work has paid well the 
investment made by the home church. In her field Miss 
Jensen faces almost insurmountable difficulties and handi- 
caps which testify to her dauntless spirit in carrying the 
gospel to the innermost parts of Africa. 


Pastors Should Tell All 


Mr. Arthur P. Black, representative from the United 
Lutheran Church, in two sessions presented the work of the 
national church, and gave the report of developments 
through the Boards of the United Lutheran Church, as well 
as the state of the Church in general. Mr. Black empha- 
sized the need of pastors bringing before their congrega- 
tions the functions and workings of the United Lutheran 
Church. He emphasized particularly the need of reaching a 
100 per cent apportionment, and indicated the tremendous 
strides possible to the general Church if this should become 
a reality. Every effort is to be made by Iowa congregations 
to meet the apportionment during the coming year, or as 
soon as possible. 

At the Tuesday evening session, the missionary conven- 
tion and synod combined in a fellowship banquet, at which 
time Dr. Walter A. Judd of the China Mission field in the 
Congregational Church, spoke on the urgent need for the 
awakening of America to the disaster overcoming the Chris- 
tian Church, as well as the citizenry of China through the 
Japanese invasion. He stressed the need of taking the 
Christian point of view in dealing with the Japanese, and 
advocated that America quit placing in Japan’s hands the 
weapons with which she fights China. Dr. Judd made a 
profound impression on all present. 


Election of Officers 


At the Wednesday morning session, the election of of- 
ficers resulted in the following: President, the Rev. M. A. 
Getzendaner, St. Mark’s, Davenport, who was re-elected 
after filling the unexpired term of last year, when the Rev. 
Leland Lesher left his Iowa parish for Lincoln, Nebr.; vice- 
president, the Rev. A. B. Schwertz, Trinity, Sioux City; 
treasurer, Mr. John L. Berger of Cedar Rapids; secretary, 
the Rev. E. A. Piper, First Church, Fairfield, Iowa. Clerical 
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member to the Executive Committee, the Rev. Carl Tambert, 
St. Paul’s, Clinton. ; 


American Mission Matters 

In the closing session Wednesday afternoon, synod gladly 
heard the well-known Dr. M. J. Bieber, who for the past 
year has labored at Sioux City in founding a new mission 
under the Board of American Missions. Dr. Bieber reported 
that the mission has shown wonderful progress, having been 
organized with the largest known charter membership which 
exceeded 150. He predicted a large and growing work for 
this parish, and spoke his farewell to synod, in view of the 
calling of a regular pastor to this congregation. It was a 
refreshing experience to have Dr. Bieber with synod during 
the year, and his work has been admired by all the men. 

The sessions of synod indicated definite growth and en- 
couraging progress along almost every line. The organiza- 
tional development is marked, and there has been definite 
increase in congregational memberships, as well as valuation 
of property, and a decreasing of indebtedness. We are 
grateful to God for His many mercies during the past year, 
and look forward to continued progress under His guiding 
hand for the year just begun. 


THE NEBRASKA SYNOD 


By J. C. Hershey, D.D. 


THE sixty-seventh annual convention of the Nebraska 
Synod met May 9-11 in First Church, York, Nebr., the Rev. 
M. Blaine Simon pastor. The first session opened with a 
sermon by J. C. Hershey, -D.D., president of synod, and 
was followed by the Communion Service. The Rev. T. D. 
Rinde, secretary of synod, assisted in these opening services. 

The past years have been trying ones for both pastors and 
congregations. Short crops and business recessions have 
depressed many people, but the members of our congrega- 
tions with undaunted faith and courage are looking up to 
Him Who supplies all our needs. 

During the year there were six accessions: the Rev. F. W. 
Henkel, Auburn; the Rev. V. Baird, Rising City; the Rev. 
Calvin J. Naugle, assistant at Kountze Memorial, Omaha; 
the Rev. H. J. Goede, Grace Church, Omaha; L. H. Lesher, 
D.D., Grace Church, Lincoln; the Rev. Maurice M. Smeal, 
assistant at Kountze Memorial, Omaha. 

Progress is reported by the treasurer and statistician. 
There was an increase of $2,066 in total benevolence, and 
774 confirmed and 318 communing members. One new con- 
gregation was reported. 


Young Men for the Ministry 

The Committee on Ministerial Education reported five 
men applying for financial aid for 1939-40 in order to con- 
tinue their preparation for the ministry. This is an increase 
of three over last year. There was also an increase of six- 
teen more Lutheran students attending Lutheran institu- 
tions and an increase of four weekday schools with a nice . 
increase of teachers and officers. 

The Luther League reperts two more Luther Leagues 
joining the state organization. The membership increased 
about 100 over the previous year. In connection with the 
Luther League Convention a camp is held each year at 
Camp Sheldon, located on the Platte River, four miles from 
the city of Columbus. While enjoying the outdoor life and 
nature study, the young people have the opportunity of 
Bible study, life service conferences, consecration meetings 
and personal conferences with leaders of synod. Recreation 
consists of swimming, canoeing, tennis, baseball, archery and 
horseback riding. 

The Missionary Society was represented by Mrs. F. C. 
Wiegman, the state president. She brought greetings and 
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presented a splendid report of the missionary work of our 
congregations. 

Mr. William F. Kedde, president of the state Brotherhood, 
brought greetings from that body and presented their report 
to synod. One new Brotherhood has been organized, and 
interest in the work is growing throughout synod under the 
enthusiastic leadership of Mr. Kedde. 


Mr. Jensen for U. L. C. A. Business 

Mr. J. K. Jensen, U. L. C. A. Executive Board represen- 
tative, was enthusiastically received. Many questions con- 
cerned the various boards of the U. L.:C. A. Mr. Jensen 
was the main speaker at the Brotherhood banquet. His 
remarks were very practical and helpful. He met with the 
Executive Committee of synod, while they were making 
out the budget, and suggestions given by him will be very 
helpful to synod in making out their future budgets. His 
talk on “Stewardship” will result in the appointment of a 
strong stewardship committee. 

An impressive service was arranged by Dr. G. Keller 
Rubrecht, the newly appointed historian of synod, in mem- 
ory of the late Luther M. Kuhns. Dr. William T. Kahse 
and Dr. C. B. Harman, long time friends of Dr. Kuhns, spoke 
very touchingly of Dr. Kuhns and his pioneer work in the 
Nebraska Synod. 

Five invitations were extended to synod for the meeting 
place for next year. Four of them withdrew their invitations 
when they learned that Dr. C. B. Harman, now senior pas- 
tor of synod, will celebrate his fortieth anniversary in the 
ministry and his twentieth anniversary as pastor at Grand 
Island next year, Enthusiastically and unanimously Grand 
Island was selected as the meeting place for 1940. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD 


By Ira R. Ladd, D.D. 


THE sixth annual convention of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod was held in Memorial Lutheran Church, Nashville, 
Tenn., the Rev. H. C. Castor pastor, May 23 and 24. Ira R. 
Ladd, D.D., pastor of Trinity Church, was invited to preach 
a convention sermon the Sunday evening preceding, and a 
fine congregation gathered to hear him. The convention 
was Officially opened after the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper by President D. M. Funk, who also preached the 
opening sermon on “The Church’s Transfigured Christ.” 
Practically a 100 per cent delegation was present. 

The president reported two new pastors received into the 
synod and installed the Rey. D. B. Werts, St. Paul’s, and 
the Rev. H. C. Castor, Memorial, both Nashville missions. 
He also reported the dedication of a new $100,000 plant for 
Grace Church at Louisville, Ky., and the rededication of a 
number of others. 

He reported that the synod had recently gotten under way 
on its effort for the Anniversary Appeal of our Church for 
Home Missions. 

A Pastors’ Institute was held at Hebron last autumn and 
was well attended and received. Dr. W. H. Greever, secre- 
tary of the United Lutheran Church, conducted the institute 
and delivered several addresses at this convention of synod. 


Mission Churches Show Increases 


All the missions of the synod are showing substantial 
growth and gains, and the synod continues to supplement 
the aid of the Board of American Missions by a special fund 
of one dollar per member. Through this and other means 
one new mission parsonage, at St. Mark’s Church, Louis- 
ville, was dedicated and many other extensions of property 
and mission work accomplished. The complete apportion- 
ment voted unanimously at the convention for the coming 
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year was $5.20 per communicant member, which included 
the one dollar appeal for Home Missions. Surveys are now 
being made looking to the establishment of new missions 
on the territory of the synod. 

The Rev. David M. Funk of Newport, Ky., was re-elected 
president for the coming year; the Rev. Clayton S. Robert- 
son, vice-president; the Rev. Frank O. Taafel, secretary; 
Mr. A. J. Nauman, treasurer. 

The election of the Rev. Dr. J. Earl Spaid to the Board of 
Social Missions of the United Lutheran Church was recog- 
nized, and synod extended its appreciation to the Board for 
this honor. August R. Baumer was elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the synod; Mr. Ed. Kinker to the Board 
of Ministerial Education; Mr. George E. Wade to the Board 
of Home Missions; and Mr. Fred. E. Johnson to the Board 
of Directors of the Louisville Lutheran Home. 

The next convention will be held in First Church, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., at a time to be designated, in May 1940. 


The Brotherhood Convention 

The sixth annual convention of the Brotherhood of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod met in St. Paul’s Church, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., the Rev. D. B. Werts pastor, May 22. The re- 
port of President August R. Baumer 
of Louisville showed a 400 per cent 
increase in the active membership of 
the United Lutheran Church in 
America Brotherhood. It also showed 
two new Lutheran Men’s Leagues 
organized in Lutheran centers of the 
synod during the year. The retiring _ 
officers were re-elected for the com- = 
ing year. They are: Mr. August R. 
Baumer, president; Mr. E. J. Good- 
enough, vice-president; Mr. Albert 
L. Feldkircher, secretary; Mr. Stan- 
ley Burger, treasurer. 

Two addresses were presented at 
the afternoon meeting; the first by 
the Rev. Dr. Ira R. Ladd of Louisville, on “Our Missions in 
South America,” as seen in his recent cruise around that 
continent; and the second by Attorney Lawrence F. Speck- 
man of Louisville, vice-president of the National Brother- 
hood, on his recent visit to the national convention. 

The Governor of Tennessee, the Hon. Prentice Cooper, 
addressed the Brotherhood banquet in the evening. He is a 
Lutheran and was presented by his pastor, the Rev. J. 
Howard Wessling of Shelbyville, Tenn. The Governor spoke 
of our need of having a more optimistic attitude toward our 
legislators at Washington, many of whom he had inter- 
viewed during the week. His belief was that all are truly 
democratic in the broader sense of the word, and have the 
interests of their constituency at heart. He also spoke of 
his visit to the World’s Fair in New York, and warned 
against the veiled threat to our form of government in the 
display there of the Russian government. He also told of 
his recent attempt to visit Russia while touring Europe and 
the difficulties placed in his way by those in authority there. 

He concluded his address by saying that he was proud 
to be a member of the Lutheran Church, and that if we are 
about to enter a dark period in our national history it is 
the duty of the church to turn us back. He said the Chris- 
tian minister of today has a great opportunity to serve and 
that if America is to be saved from disaster it must be 
through the united efforts of the churches and ministers. 
If we lose that for which the church stands, we will lose 
much indeed, and much that cannot be restored. Most mem- 
bers of the church, said he, are people who have learned 
to think for themselves, and the people of America, there- 
fore, have real reason to look to the church for leadership. 

The convention was exceptionally well attended. 


GOVERNOR 
PRENTICE COOPER 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Popular Craze for Astrology presents a sorry com- 
mentary on the intelligence of the people; but it is even 
more deplorable because of its revelation of their spiritual 
destitution. More than 6,000,000 readers of four of London’s 
greatest dailies find a daily horoscope in their morning 
papers. That they follow it is indicated by the fact that 
when late last year one issue of one of these papers ap- 
peared without a horoscope, because the paper’s official 
astrologer was ill, more than 50,000 frantic inquiries and 
appeals poured into the office within a few hours by letter, 
postcard, telegram, telephone, and even in person. These 
inquirers could not face their day’s work or pleasure with- 
out the daily dose of stellar fatalism. Neither reason nor 
consciencé seemed operative for the influencing of the com- 
mon decisions of their day. Canada has set a good example 
to Britain and our country by denying the use of the air 
to astrology in any of her broadcasts. But Britain has re- 
cently gone further along the road of truckling to super- 
stition, in spite of the protests of the Astronomer Royal and 
various scientific societies by introducing a new astrological 
feature known as “Birthday Parties.” 


The Catholics Are Hopeful of the eventual reconquest of 
Scandinavia; but they realize the need to be patient, too. 
In Sweden, they rejoice in the Catholic increase, since the 
removal of legal restrictions 60 years ago, from a few hun- 
dred to a present 33,800 communicant list. In a population 
of 6,000,000 that means about one in 180. The hierarchy, 
however, count more on what they consider a strong growth 
in “toleration, interest and appreciation.” Present activity 
centers largely in the cult of Bridget, Sweden’s mediaeval 
saint. The order of nuns bearing her name, which was exiled 
from Sweden in 1595, has been very busy since their return 
in 1923 to take part, by local invitation, in a purely secular 
celebration in honor of the saint. The Catholics are also re- 
joicing over their numerical increase in Denmark, now 
26,400 in number, with sixteen native priests—about one in 
140. In Norway they have fixed upon another outstanding 
saint, King Olaf (995-1030), the reputed founder of Chris- 
tianity in Norway. Just now the Catholics are looking about 
for a relic of Olaf, around which to build a shrine. It ought 
not be hard to “discover” one in some miraculous way. They 
claim 3,000 believers, five native priests and thirty native 
sisters in Norway—about one in 967. There’s no law against 
being hopeful, if it makes them happy. 


“Tepee Smoke,” an Occasional Periodical of our Rocky 
Boy Indian Mission, has just furnished a tragic tale of drink 
on the reservation. In revenge for a complaint by Thomas 
Indian, which brought about his arraignment on a criminal 
charge, Gilbert Myers shot Big Bow, the complainant’s 
father, an Indian who was never known to drink nor to 
speak an unkind word about anyone. The editor’s comment 
is significant: “During our first four years on the reserva- 
tion, until the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, we did 
not see a drunken Indian on the reservation, nor did we 
hear of one. But since then drinking is quite common in 
spite of the fact that it is illegal to transport liquor into the 
reservation, or sell it to an Indian.” Just another illustration 
that liquor’s promises of good behavior are worthless. There 
is no law for liquor but prohibition. 


The Study of German in New York’s schools has suffered 
a serious decline. This is probably due to the growth of 
anti-Nazi feeling. A similar decline marked our entrance 
into the World War, even preceded it. At that time German 
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was dropped from the curriculum of many schools, and was 
even prohibited by school boards. Patriotism naturally finds 
explosive expression under such circumstances, but it does 
not need to be ignorant and stupid. In the event of any pos- 
sible conflict with the Nazi regime in the future, the knowl- 
edge of German would be highly valuable even beyond the 
specialized applications of the Intelligence Corps. During 
the World War, many young men from the German com- 
munities of the Middle West were embarrassed by, and ap- 
prehensive of the effect of, their German background when 
they were drafted into the training camps that fitted them 
for service overseas. Yet from among them, to their surprise 
and delight, were chosen many of the most efficient of those 
assigned to interrogate German prisoners, and otherwise to 
uncover German plans. For the remote possibility of such 
a conflict the study of German should be stimulated rather 
than discouraged, with the prayer that eventually the lan- 
guage acquired might be used in peaceful relations. 


Soviet Communism Has a Bible. Very early in January 
(1939) a book called “History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union” was issued in a first edition of 10,000,000 
copies. The tone of the book indicates that Stalin himself is 
the author; that follows the literary precedent set by dicta- 
tors. The purpose of the book is to present “what every 
Communist should know and how every Communist must 
act.” The assured tone of the text presents a quality of 
authority that transcends ordinary human limitations, and 
is intended to produce that. effect upon the readers of the 
volume, of which 30,000,000 copies are to be issued within 
the next ten years, and the Soviet proposes to see that they 
are bought and read. It is to be hoped that an adequate 
English translation will shortly be offered to the public, in 
order that an intelligent comparison may be made with the 
authoritative, unexpurgated edition of “Mein Kampf” re- 
cently made available to American readers. Enough has 
been disclosed to present many interesting parallels of 
thought and action between the two. However, Stalin’s 
“Soviet Scriptures” has the advantage for general distribu- 
tion of being a much cheaper book—only 3 rubles per copy. 


The Rule of the Road Seems to be changing, according to 
the judgment of thoughtful observers. On the crowded 
streets, more frequently than not—if pedestrians give any 
heed at all to courtesy—traffic is snarled and collisions occur 
all too often because there are so many who turn to the 
left. Is this just plain carelessness? Or is it the product of 
subtle British propaganda? Here is room to suspect some 
dark British plot to subjugate American independence in 
preparation for the advent of royalty! But there is an even 
more sinister plot hypothetically revealed by London’s 
famous Catholic periodical, The Tablet, which states that 
1,300 years ago Pope Gregory the Great ordered all traffic 
crossing Rome’s Milvian Bridge must turn to the left. There 
were likely good reasons for it. That rule of the road there- 
after became universal, and continued unchallenged until 
the French Revolution tried to set the world going on a 
new road, and changed the rule of traffic from left to right. 
The Tablet (March 25, 1939) finds a great deal of satisfaction 
in observing that “in this matter the English remained true 
Pope’s men.” Is there, then, a subtle Roman influence at 
work to break down the sacred law of “turn to the right” 
among us? In these credulous days of pathetic faith in 
propaganda, no matter how wild, Protestant hackles might 
easily rise over such a preposterous fancy; but that shows 
how silly all this emotional hysteria really is. Apropos of 
the Milvian Bridge, we have a far more significant event 
connected with it that The Tablet might have recounted. 
Here, after Constantine the Great had won a decisive vic- 
tory, he changed the “outlaw” status of Christianity to that 
of being the favored religion of the Empire. 


tie 
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THE CHURCH AND HER YOUTH 


By Mildred E. Winston, Secretary of the Board of Education 


THE SPECTACULAR emphasis upon “youth” during the past 
years sends one’s thinking back to the Crusades. The pil- 
grimages of the children and youth were made under the 
stimulation of violent social unrest. Spiritual instability 
has caused something of a parallel in this century. Shrines 
have been sought by way of great mass movements and 
fanatical, though honest, individual loyalties. There have 
been many deities—every one with numerous shrines. The 
deities always will remain practically the same in type with 
concentration, according to the spirit of the times, in the 
number and the place of shrines. The deities of nationalism, 
socialism, economics, race and rationalism all have one or 
more special high priests so located geographically that the 
restless hordes may be ministered to most effectively. 

There is a great mass of young people whose ideals are 
those of the Kingdom of God but in whom is constant tension 
because of influences from other realms. Leaders of youth 
in the church must become increasingly intelligent about 
the principles and programs of these other movements. They 
must think through the life and the work of the church and 
present to youth a program which will create a spirit of 
unity and make for greater understanding of “The Message 
of the Church.” 

The students in the church are an especially good example 
of the need for a closer relationship of the leaders of the 
various organizations within the church; and for a clearer 
understanding of the purposes and programs of the boards 
and agencies. 

Parents Begin 


A child reared in a home in which the family has a good 
knowledge and appreciation of the church has an invaluable 
heritage for the stabilizing and the adapting of his life as a 
Christian. This, of course, requires—for the parents—a pro- 
gram of adult education. 

After a child enters Sunday school, he finds innumerable 
people waiting to snatch a part of his time and energy. The 
problem increases with enrollment in the public school. By 
the time he reaches confirmation age he is constantly forced 
to make decisions which are created by an overloaded or 
poorly thought through church and community program. 
Sunday school, weekday church school, Luther League, 
choir, scouts, committees, practising for “special” programs 
are all—to him, at least—in conflict with home study, foot- 
ball and clubs. Family responsibilities either become an 
irksome burden or worse—are not required by the parents. 

This sort of heavy, uncorrelated schedule usually has two 
aspects. Demands are constantly made upon a few. And— 
there are large numbers of neglected children now growing 
into young manhood and womanhood. 

The Children of the Church will undoubtedly, as time 
goes on, solve local and general organizational problems for 
the youngest members of the church. This will make for an 
even more intelligent and active youth group than the 
church has ever reared. 

But even now the church must begin to think through the 
questions constantly asked by young people. “What is the 
use of both Luther League and midweek activities of the 
Sunday school class?” “Why may not all young people have 
the intensive missionary program offered young women?” 
“Why is there not a closer relationship between the Luther 
League and the Young Women’s Missionary Society?” 


Summer Camps Provide Answers 


The camps, which are fortunately increasing in number 
and enrollment, are leading the way in answering these ques- 
tions practically. Wholesome recreational life, intensive 
study, high ideals, wide vision, social co-operative and per- 
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sonal spiritual experience provide ample opportunity for a 
presentation of all phases of the work of the church and a 
demonstration of how it can and must be related to life. 

But these periods are brief and the opportunity to go to 
camp is given only to comparatively few young people. The 
entire Youth Movement must be organized in purpose, pro- 
gram and personnel so that all may feel the true strength 
and value of the church. 

This integrated program must not stop in the local parish. 
The church should be conscious of the church college as a 
force in training pastors, teachers and laymen. 

To be the teacher it wants to be, the church college must 
receive from the church support both in finance and in the 
type and the number of Lutheran students sent to be trained. 
One who thinks carefully about the social, economic and 
government pressures exerted upon a church college will 
know that it cannot reach its goal unless given strength by 
those who hold the same ideals. Its colleges are a part of 
the youth program of the church. They are its best “leader- 
ship training schools” for missions, religious education, social 
service, community life, and home making. 


Church Work to Train 


The organizations for young people in the church also 
must be conscious of training their members to take part 
in the life of the church into which their vocations and pro- 
fessions take them. For some it will be relating the home 
to the church; others, business to church; and for another 
group, further academic life to Christian experience. The 


youth program of the parish should be such that young 


people going to college would naturally worship in their 
own church in the college town. Their earlier years should 
be such that they would seek participation in the Lutheran 
Student Association of America as a fellowship of Lutherans 
from congregations of varying national and ecclesiastical 
heritages. The students in these associations, on the other 
hand, must fulfill their responsibility for training for leader- 
ship in the church. 

The twofold tendency to keep youth separated for certain 
types of training and activity and, at the same time, have a 
more intimate association and experience with all age groups 
is increasing. This trend if properly directed through the 
co-operation of all youth groups, will undoubtedly give rise 
to a generation of churchmen with a maturity of experi- 
ence, a vision and a spiritual vitality, who will know truly 
His words, “I am the Way.” 


HEROES 


By Alex Tuer, Topeka, Kansas 


It may be for you to mark the way 
With level and transit and rod, 

Or only to travel the straight, hard road 
That unnamed heroes have trod. 


You never may climb round after round 
Of the ladder that leads to fame, 

And never, perchance, on history’s page 
Will the scribes imprint your name. 


But there’s ever a place in the world somewhere 
That can only be filled by you— 

And somewhere there’s work that must be done 
That you alone can do. 


And great is the hero who mantfully strives, 
Unmindful of praise or blame, 

That the world may be better because he lives— 
Though it never may learn his name. 
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JUNE 14—FLAG DAY 


June 14, 1777, the Continental Congress of the united 
colonies of America officially adopted as the national em- 
blem a flag of thirteen stars and thirteen stripes. The date 
was in the midst of the American struggle to maintain the 
independence of Great Britain which had been declared on 
July 4 of the previous year. Since 1777 the only change in 
the flag of the United States is the increase in the number 
of its stars from thirteen to forty-eight. The number of 
commonwealths in the federal union is thereby indicated. 
And June 14 is given special recognition as Flag Day. 

A nation’s flag gets its meaning from the principles of the 
government it symbolizes. The respect shown it is in pro- 
portion to the power and unity of the people who acknowl- 
edge it as the emblem of their civic authority. It is a mes- 
sage and a messenger. It proclaims the institutions of gov- 
ernment. It reminds the citizens of the past struggles of 
their country.and of basic policies for their welfare. It rep- 
resents authority; hence misuse of it is an offence, and an 
attack upon those who have the right to its shelter is a 
major insult. It is also a herald so accredited that its mes- 
sage commands attention by those to whom it comes. It is 
finally a banner to which the citizen doffs his hat about 
which the communities rally. 

From one point of view the flag of one’s country can claim 
reverence. “The powers that be are ordained of God,” is a 
revelation which comes to the world in connection with the 
provisions His only begotten Son announced when He came 
to redeem man from sin, death, and the power of the devil 
and to set up the Kingdom of God in the midst of us. It is 
the conviction of those who enjoy the benefits of the Amer- 
ican principles of government that a divinely directed move- 
ment among men was projected on the Western Hemisphere 
which was the design for and the beginning of a democratic 
form of civic organization. The United States is not the 
sole beneficiary of this “more abundant civic life,” but cer- 
tainly its government of, for and by the people has so gen- 
erously and distinctly enjoyed the divine guidance and 
blessing as to justify an attitude of reverence for the “stars 
and stripes.” When President Lincoln in his Gettysburg 
address pledged “this nation under God” he was recogniz- 
ing the Authority to Whom the nation owes obedience, and 
the relationship respected by our greatest leaders. 

The American flag symbolizes many acts and phases of 
civil power, but to one in particular it is important that 
attention be now and repeatedly directed. Tue LUTHERAN 
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urges its readers to consider that our principle of govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people forbids assumption of au- 
thority by individual citizens. Individuals can be com- 
manded (through elections or authorized appointments) to 
fill offices and perform services, but our constitution makes 
no provision for individuals to command us. A dictatorship 
in the United States would be a revolution of the most 
radical character, not because there are no great leaders 
and geniuses in America, but because the exercise of dic- 
tatorial powers is exactly the opposite of the basic prin- 
ciple of the nation’s government. 

The preservation of our government calls for two pro- 
tective forms of action. The first is the continuous em- 
phasis upon the fact that issues under the jurisdiction of 
our civil authority are to be decided by the majority of 
the people. Government by someone whom the people 
chooses is not the equivalent of the American system. All 
major policies and important decisions can and must be 
made through some form of popular voting. The ballot 
box is the scepter of American sovereignty. 

To maintain the confidence which democracy requires 
for its continuance as a form of government no substitute 
for popular intelligence and participation in civil affairs can 
be admitted. One of the oldest and the most ineffective of 
these substitutes is that which occurs when people agree 
to let some one person such as a dictator or some small 
group of persons as a political or ecclesiastical hierarchy 
take over authority. When the people are no longer in 
control but are ordered, the advance toward the overthrow 
of democracy has begun. 


WORTHLESS SALT 


LuKE, reporting in the fourteenth chapter of his gospel 
a series of parables used by our Lord, records the observa- 
tion which Jesus expressed relative to persons who feel 
obligations but shirk their performance. They make ex- 
cuses that do not excuse and they use energy belonging to 
God for activities that interfere with divine plans for His 
Kingdom. We refer to His declaration, “Salt is good; but 
if the salt has lost his savour, wherewith shall it be sea- 
soned? It is neither fit for the land nor yet for the dung- 
hill; but men cast it out.” 

One of the problems of the church is, and always has been, 
that which arises when organizations become ineffective, 
methods cease to win support and people quit giving the 
service they have promised. An easy way to handle the 
situations that thereby arise is to dodge responsibility and 
thus avoid revamping organizations, finding, adapting and 
installing new methods, and replacing and redistributing 
activities among members so as to get better results from 
personnel. Pastors who are “wide awake” face such issues 
tactfully and carefully, but they do not ignore them. 

We know one minister who gets a great deal of service 
from his members by constantly injecting new ideas into 
the plans of working. “As soon as a method fails to com- 
mand enthusiasm, I seek some way of altering it or I drop 
it altogether,” he told an inquirer. He continued, “I rarely 
drop the names of the societies in the congregation, but I 
am constantly watchful for contributions to their leader- 
ship. I see that officers and committees are easily changed 
and thereby keep them at a vigorous state of morale.” 

“What about persons who think they can do things and 
think wrongly?” he. was asked. “Well,” he rejoined, “when 
a man with a bass voice tries to sing tenor, I try to get him 
better adjusted to his creative endowments. Sometimes it 
is wise to discover an usher’s position which only someone 
in the choir can fill”” Then he added, “There are a few 
‘total losses’ in congregations; people who join cease to be 
truly believers in the Gospel they profess. To them the 
parable of the salt is applicable. They cannot be used where 
active service is needed.” 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Our esteemed contemporary of the Augustana Synod, The 
Lutheran Companion, has a page on which “The Spectator” 
expresses his views on sundry current topics and occasion- 
ally quotes from the “rural press.” The last words under 
date of June 1 read: “Another reason why radio will never 
take the place of newspapers—you can’t swat flies with a 
radio.” Maybe not, but some of the programs should drive 
them to drink poison. 


Information About Divorce 

IN THE same issue of The Companion is an article on 
divorce by A. F. Schersten, professor of sociology and 
political science at Augustana College. Many of the facts 
recorded by the article were gathered by the synod’s Com- 
mission on Morals and Social Problems. The commission 
found in Augustana what we learned in the United Lu- 
theran Church some years ago, that the percentage of 
divorces among families of Lutheran membership is far 
below the general average of one divorce to every six mar- 
riages. The figure announced on the basis of returns from 
sixty-four per cent of the congregations of the Augustana 
Synod was “one divorced person to every 163 confirmed 
members.” ‘ 

Professor Schersten divides his treatment of the rocks 
on which marriages are wrecked, listing Selfish Individual- 
ism first and General Causes for Divorce second. His dis- 
tinction becomes logical when the subdivisions of each head- 
ing are analyzed. What he labels Selfish Individualism 
creates conditions that obscure the effects of broken homes 
and the sinfulness of adulterous indulgence. To this con- 
dition, the use of marriage “as a means of satisfying sordidly 
selfish wants,” “the increasing economic independence of 
women” and “religious differences” are cited as contributors. 

Under the heading, General Causes, he writes: 


“Most divorces in this country are granted for the following 
reasons: adultery, cruelty, desertion, drunkenness, and neglect 
to provide. Seventy-one per cent of divorces are granted for 
cruelty and desertion. In about 54 per cent of the congrega- 
tions of the Augustana Synod the chief causes of divorce listea 
by pastors in the order of frequency are the following: desertion, 
adultery, incompatibility, cruelty, and—equally frequent—drunk- 
enness and non-support. Legally there is no such thing as 
divorce for incompatibility in this country. Incompatibility may, 
as one writer, J. K. Folsom, points out, ‘sneak into court in the 
more liberal states under the legal phrases of “cruelty,” “mental 
cruelty,” “personal indignities,” “gross neglect of duty.”’ Such 
‘strategy greatly increases the number of divorces in the United 
States.” 


Dr. Schersten (we infer) approves two grounds for 
divorce—adultery and malicious desertion. But he advises 
resort to separation, “wherever possible in the case of 
serious domestic discord, due to such causes as drunkenness, 
extreme cruelty and non-support.” Separation, he writes, 
leaves the way open for attempts at reconciliation. 


Summer Occupations 

Somes years ago, there was general agreement that only 
agricultural workers were exempt from grants of time off 
for a vacation between June 15 and the week containing 
Labor Day. Not only did the public schools close their doors 
thus releasing teachers as well as scholars, but employers 
and employees so scheduled their work as to permit inter- 
ruption of work for a week or two, frequently “with pay.” 
And the idea of a first-class vacation was complete cessation 
of routine activity. 

Church work, except in the very rural areas, was not 
content with a week or two. About three months “let down” 
was too nearly customary to be comfortable. Many times 


the whole of September was needed to restore congrega- 
tional activities to their proper speed. 

Much time was wasted and much energy lost. We do 
better now by providing “vacation programs” for church 
folk. They go to camps and to summer schools of various 
sorts and come back to work more rather than less efficient. 


The Situation in Palestine 


In a tist of questions recently encountered was one that 
asked whether the effort to make Palestine a home for the 
Jews can be related to fulfillment of Paul’s forecast for 
his “kinfolk after the flesh” which is recorded in the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. Is the Bal- 
four agreement one “sign” that the second coming of Christ 
is near, and thus of Biblical significance? We preceded 
our personal opinion as to the relevance of the arrange- 
ment for the Holy Land made at Versailles by stating that 
some earnest and studious readers of the New Testament 
see in present events indications of the near approach of 
the day of judgment. One would not rationally think Bal- 
four was inspired by God, but one remembers how Joseph’s 
brethren sold him into slavery and he commented later, 
“Ye thought evil of me, but God meant it unto good.” What- 
ever happens to the descendants of Abraham may have a 
factor in its ultimate results that is beyond present human 
interpretation. 

Maybe the hidden elements of destiny for the Jews were 
given access by some mysterious providence to the mind of 
Mr. Balfour in 1917 but at that time and since, his promise 
has looked much like a bargain with leaders of Jewry in 
the interest of war loans to support the allies’ war costs. 
The general idea of a return to the promised land had be- 
come prevalent prior to the World.War through what was 
known as the Zionist Movement. An organization had been 
effected and private means, under private but prominent 
management, had started financing a ministry of mercy to 
the victims of Russian, Polish and Balkan pogroms. When 
three years of war had reduced British borrowing power 
to a low level, an offer such as wealthy Jewish financiers 
are thought to have been able to make the British treasury 
amply accounts for the Balfour agreement. The document 
was carefully drawn: it contained enough ambiguity in its 
statements to provide loopholes of escape should difficulties 
arise later. And arise they have, a flock of them. 

The first discussions arose among the Jews who came to 
occupy their new home. Some of them were less interested 
in the restoration of the practises of the religion of the 
Hebrews than in the economic safety and opportunities they 
found in Palestine under a British mandate. Others “were 
very zealous for the Lord of Hosts” and impatient with the 
laxities of their brethren. At first, apparently, the Arabs 
did not discern the dangers that threatened them. Only 
after they were dispossessed of property long held did they 
resort to protests and then to guerilla resistance. 

Meantime, Italy and Germany in the order named, fur- 
nished grounds for suspicion. Italy is accused of fomenting 
Arab discontent by radio and otherwise, and Germany is 
charged with backing Italy. Neither is thought to have any 
particular interest in either the Jews or the Arabs: both 
are after England. And England is threatened with inter- 
ruption of her “life line” to India and the Orient and with a 
Mohammedan uprising in India and in Egypt. So British 
backing of the Zionist undertaking was lessened. 

We confess to great difficulty in connecting such bare- 
faced use and abuse of the lives and liberties of two races, 
the Jewish and Arabic, in preparation for the second coming 
of our Lord. It looks more like diplomacy that worked for a 
few years but is now on the way out. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“AND THIS IS HIS COMMANDMENT; 
THAT WE SHOULD BELIEVE ON 
THE NAME OF HIS SON JESUS 
CHRIST, AND LOVE ONE ANOTHER, 
AS HE GAVE US COMMANDMENT.” 


Heart and heart together bound, 
Seek in God your true repose, 
In your love the price is found 
Of your Saviour’s love and woes; 
We the members, He the Head, 
He the sun, we beams, He showers, 
Brethren by one Master led, 
We are His, and He is ours. 


Children of His realm draw near, 
Make your covenant stronger still. 
From your hearts allegiance swear 
Unto Him Who conquer’d ill. 
If your bonds are yet too weak, 
If but fragile yet they prove, 
Help from His good Spirit seek, 
Who can steel the chains of love. 


Only such love will suffice 
As the love that dwells in Him, 
Love that from the cross ne’er flies, 
Love that spares not life or limb. 
"Twas for sinners He was slain, 
"Twas for foes He shed His blood, 
That His death for all might gain 
Endless life—the Highest Good. 


Thus, O truest Friend, unite 
All Thy consecrated band, 

That their hearts be set aright 
To fulfil Thy last command. 

Each must onward urge his friend, 
Helping him in word and deed, 

Love’s blest pathway to ascend, 
Following where Thou, Lord, dost lead. 

—After Zinzendorf. 1731. 


THE BABY ROBIN 
(A True Story) 


ONE morning, in the beginning of the 
“good old summer-time,” a little robin, ar- 
rayed in a fresh, gray coat and rich, red- 
dish-brown vest, decided to build his nest 
on the doctor’s front porch; and, having 
reached this decision, he called his mate, 
and they together discussed the situation. 

The doctor heard them chattering, and 
went out to see what the disturbance was 
all about. Mr. Robin’s wise little partner 
evidently agreed with him that it was an 
ideal spot; for, while the doctor was still 
watching them, they began building their 
home, and worked away with might and 
main, just as though the work must be 
finished that very day. 

As he went about his work, Mr. Robin 
was not glum and hateful, and did not 
complain as some people would have done, 
but was so happy over his God-given task 
that he trilled the maddest, merriest, glad- 
dest strain, as though his little heart woul 
burst from sheer gladness. . 

“Listen to him, Ned,” said the doctor’s 
wife. “Isn’t he a darling? It makes me 
happy just to hear him.” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


It was only a few days afterwards that 
the doctor and his wife peeped down into 
a cunning nest at three pretty, white eggs, 
thickly speckled wtih blue spots. From the 
treetop Mr. and Mrs. Robin watched them 
narrowly; but I do not think they were 
the tiniest bit afraid, because, you see, 
they had found out, as birdies will, that 
the doctor and his wife loved them, and 
were confident that they would not touch 
the blue and white beauties hid away 
among the vines. 

For many days after this the mother 


' bird sat quietly on her nest up among the 


clematis blossoms, waiting patiently for 
her eggs to hatch, while Mr. Robin gath- 
ered insects and worms to feed her, sing- 
ing as he flew to and fro in the glad sun- 
shine. 

I do not think the time seemed long to 
him. I am positive he enjoyed every min- 
ute of it; for he is so industrious and so 
joyous in his nature. And one day—O joy! 
—all the long waiting was over, and three 
big-mouthed, featherless little creatures 
pushed their way out of the blue-speckled 
eggs. And the very first thing they did— 
what do you suppose it was? They opened 
their mouths wide for mother to feed them. 

“Aren’t they beautiful?” said the doc- 
tor’s wife. 

The doctor looked at the squirming lit- 
tle things and then into his wife’s blue 
eyes, and longed to say, “Yes,” for the sake 
ef politeness; but, being perfectly truthful, 
he answered evasively: “They are curious 
rascals.” 

It did not take them long to grow pretty. 
In just a short time their bodies were 
rounded out and covered with feathers, and 
their eyes, which were fast shut when 
they were hatched, were wide open, as 
were their hungry mouths. 

One time the doctor thoughtlessly put 

his hand in the nest, and out jumped the 
prettiest and widest awake one in the three, 
first on the clematis vine and then down 
on the railing, and looked about him with 
an air of triumph, as though he had ac- 
complished a most wonderful feat. 
- On the neighbor’s doorstep across the 
street an old gray cat with green, shiny 
eyes was lying, seemingly fast asleep; but 
as soon as the baby bird was safely perched 
on the railing, she got up and came softly 
gliding across the street toward it. 

“Look, Ned,” said the doctor’s wife. 
“What have you done? That old gray cat 
is sure to eat him if we do not watch out.” 

And then the doctor again picked him 
up gently and put him back in the nest. 

The doctor sang in a low voice: 

“Birdie, wait a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger, 
Then fly away.” 

But baby robin had made a wonderful 
discovery. It was hot in the nest and nice 
and cool on the railing; so he proceeded 
to hop out again, just like a naughty little 
child disobeying its mother, wholly ignor- 
ant of danger. 

This time the father and mother birds 
noticed him, and began a great twittering 


in the treetop. It was easy to understand 
what they were saying. Their notes were 
so clear that one could not be mistaken. 
Do you want to know what it was? Ill 
tell you: 
“Mother knows best, 
Stay in the nest, 
Or your folly you'll rue. 
For the old gray cat, 
Asleep on the mat, 
Is dreaming of you.” 


This time the doctor took the naughty 
fellow in his strong, firm hand and tucked 
him in between his brothers, saying almost 
roughly: “You stay in that nest, you lit- 
tle simpleton, or the old cat will crush your 
bones.” 

They watched him from a distance. He 
stayed a long time, and they thought he 
had really forgotten all about it; but late 
that evening the doctor found him on the 
railing again. And out in the yard, watch- 
ing him eagerly, was the old gray cat with 
the green, shiny eyes. 

The doctor said to his wife: “Susan, we 
will have to take care of him, or she will 
surely kill him, and we shall never hear 
him sing around our place next summer.” 

So the doctor’s wife brought her em- 
broidery out on the porch and worked and 
watched many hours while the doctor was 
away; and when he was at home, he 
watched, and between them they kept the 
little fellow in his nest while his wing 
feathers were growing. 

One afternoon the doctor said to his 
wite: “It will not be long now before the 
baby robin can fly. I shall be glad, for he 
has been a worry to me.” 

And his wife said: “The next time, Ned, 
you had better keep your hand out of the 
nest.” 

“T certainly will,” said the doctor, 
heartily, remembering the watchful hours 
he had spent. 

It was the next morning that the doctor 
woke early, just at the break of day, and 
lay looking out at the gold-tinted clouds 
that herald the sunrise and listening to the: 
song of the father robin whose baby he 
had been caring for so tenderly. And he 
thanked God in his heart that he had made 
the world so beautiful and given him the 
power to appreciate it. 

The song stopped abruptly, and the doc- 
tor was wondering what was the matter, 
when he heard a slight noise. He sat up 
in bed, and there on the outside of the 
window was a little robin, tapping ex- 
citedly on the pane. Was it because he 
lived so close to nature’s heart that the 
doctor understood that the robin had come 
to tell him of the danger threatening his 
baby? Perhaps so. Anyway, he sprang 
out of bed with the rapidity of one whose 
house is on fire, and ran down the steps 
and out on the porch, straight as a bird 
flies, to the nest among the vines; and 
there on the railing was the little prodigal 
basking in the fresh morning air, with his 
dear little head turned toward the sunrise, 
utterly unconscious of his danger; and 
down on the ground below him, ready to 
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spring upon him and crush out his life, 
was the old gray cat with the green, shiny 
eyes. 

“Scat!” shouted the doctor, just in the 
nick of time, for if he had been one second 
later, baby robin would never have sung 
in his treetops. 

Off went the cat like a flash of lightning, 
with the doctor at his heels. But the prod- 
igal hopped around, enjoying himself, 
never dreaming of the danger he had es- 
caped, and only the old gray cat with the 
green, shiny eyes was sad over the break- 
fast she had missed. 

A few days later their feathers were full 
grown, and the birdies flew away. I won- 
der if next year the baby robin will come 
back and sing for the doctor and his wife. 
T hope so, don’t you?—Unknown. 


“TO MX SON? 


(The author of this “soliloquy” is un- 
known. But I think it will appeal to both 
sons and fathers. It will cause sons to try 
to be more worthy of their fathers when 
they get a look into dad’s heart.—Uncle 
Oke.) 

“Listen, Son: I am saying this to you 
as you lie asleep, one little paw crumpled 
under your cheek and the blonde curls 
stickily wet on your damp forehead. I 
have stolen into your room alone. Just a 
few minutes ago, as I sat reading my paper 
in the library, a hot, stifling wave of re- 
morse swept over me. I could not resist it. 
Guiltily I came to your bedside. These 
are the things I was thinking, Son: I had 
been cross to you. I scolded you as you 
were dressing for school because you gave 
your face merely a dab with a towel. I 
took you to task for not cleaning your 
shoes. I called out angrily when I found 
you had thrown some of your things on 
the floor. 

“At breakfast I found fault, too. You 
spilled things. You gulped down your 
food. You put your elbows on the table. 
You spread butter too thick on your bread. 
And as you started off to play and I made 
for my train, you turned and waved a little 
hand and called, ‘Good-by, Daddy!’ and I 
frowned and said in reply, ‘Hold your 
shoulders back.’ 

“Then it began all over again in the late 
afternoon. As I came up the hill road I 
spied you, down on your knees, playing 
marbles. There were holes in your stock- 
ings. I humiliated you before your boy 
friends by making you march ahead of me 
back to the house. Stockings were expen- 
sive—and if you had to buy them you 

. would be more careful! Imagine that, Son, 
‘from a father! It was such stupid, silly 
logic. 

“Do you remember, later, when I was 
reading in the library, how you came in, 
softly, timidly, with a sort of hurt, hunted 
look in your eyes? When I glanced up 
over my paper, impatient at the interrup- 
tion, you hesitated at the door. “What is 
it you want?’ I snapped. 

“You said nothing, but ran across in one 
tempestuous plunge, and threw your arms 
around my neck and kissed me again and 
again, and your small arms tightened with 
an affection that God had set blooming in 
your heart and which even neglect could 
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not wither. And then you were gone, pat- 
tering up the stairs. 

“Well, Son, it was shortly afterwards 
that my paper slipped from my hands and 
a terrible sickening fear came over me. 
Suddenly I saw myself as I really was, in 
all my horrible selfishness, and I felt sick 
at heart. 

“What has habit been doing to me? The 
habit of complaining, of finding fault, or 
reprimanding—all of these were my re- 
wards to you for being a boy. It was not 
that I did not love you; it was that I ex- 
pected so much of youth. It was meas- 
uring you by the yardstick of my own 
years. 

“And there was so’ much that was good, 
and fine and true in your character. You 
did not deserve my treatment of you, so. 
The little heart of you was as big as the 
dawn itself over the wide hills. All this 
was shown by your spontaneous impulse to 
rush in and kiss me good night. Nothing 
else matters tonight, Son. I have come to 
your bedside in the darkness, and I have 
knelt there, choking with emotion, and so 
ashamed! 

“It is a feeble atonement; I know you 
would not understand these things if I 
told them to you during your waking 
hours, yet I must say what I am saying. I 
must burn sacrificial fires, alone, here in 
your bedroom, and make free confession. 
And I have prayed God. to strengthen me 
in my new resolve. Tomorrow I will be a 
real daddy! I will chum with you, and 
suffer when you suffer and laugh when 


you laugh. I will bite my tongue when 


impatient words come. I will keep saying 
as if it were a ritual: ‘He is nothing but 
a boy—a little boy!’ 

“T am afraid I have visualized you as a 
man. Yet as I see you now, Son, crumpled 
and weary in your cot, I see that you are 
still a baby. Yesterday you were in your 
mother’s arms, your head on her shoulder. 
I have asked too much, too much. 

“Dear boy! Dear little son! A penitent 
kneels at your infant shrine, here in the 
moonlight. I kiss the little fingers and 
the damp forehead.”—The Bond. 


THE FLAG 


I pip not know it was so dear, 
Till under alien skies 

A sudden vision of it near 
Brought tears into my eyes. 


To wander down the crooked street 
Of some far foreign town; 

No friend amid the crowd you meet, 
Strange faces peer and frown; 


To turn a corner suddenly, 
And, ah! so brave and fair, 
To spy that banner floating free 
Upon the foreign air! 


Oh, that will catch the careless breath, 
And make the heart beat fast; 

Our country’s flag for life and death! 
To find our own at last! 


In those far regions, wonder-strewn, 
No sight so good to see— 

My country’s blessed flag, my own, 
So dear, so dear, to me!—Selected. 
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THE FLAG’S BIRTHDAY 


Wuy vo we celebrate June 14 as Flag 
Day? Because Congress adopted the ‘Stars. 
and Stripes” as the official flag of the 
United States on June 14, 1777. Thus the 
flag has a birthday just the same as you 
and I have. Can you figure how old it is? 

The form of the flag was established by 
act of Congress on April 4, 1818, and fol- 
lows: 

The flag is composed of thirteen stripes,. 
alternate red and white, representing the 
thirteen original States. This is called the 
field. The “union,” which is the blue and 
the stars, is in the upper left-hand corner. 
It should be two-fifths the length of the 
flag, cross seven stripes and rest on the 
eighth, which is white. In it there is a 
star for every State. 

Its length is one and nine-tenths times 
its width. 

The colors of the flag are: Red, repre- 
senting valor; white, representing hope, 
purity and truth, and blue, representing 
loyalty, sincerity and justice. 

The pledge of allegiance should be mem- 
orized by every American—‘I pledge 
allegiance to my flag and to the republic 
for which it stands; one nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

“The Star-Spangled Banner,” our na- 
tional song, is a beautiful tribute to our 
flag, and no boy or girl is a 100 per cent 
American citizen until he or she can say 
every word of it. Can you? Why not cele- 
brate the flag’s birthday this year by mem- 
orizing some worth-while thing about the 
flag? Would that not be a good birthday 
present?—Junior Life. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


BreaD CruMB SOUFFLE. Two tablespoons 
butter, flour enough to thicken, one tea- 
spoon salt, one-half cup dry bread crumbs, 
two cups milk; one cup grated cheese, 
four eggs. 

1. Melt butter in top of double boiler, 
add flour and blend. Add salt, bread 
crumbs and milk and cook over hot water 
to thicken. 

2. Add grated cheese and stir until it is 
melted. 

3. Remove from boiling water and let 
cool slightly. 

4. Combine hot mixture with beaten egg 
yolks. 

5. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites and 
turn into a well-buttered baking dish. 

6. Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees 
F.)—will take about forty minutes. 


SMILES 


“Littte Alice was taken on a visit to a 
peacock farm. Her mother was busily en- 
gaged in conversation when her small 
daughter ran up breathlessly. ‘Oh, Mother, 
there’s an old chicken out in the yard in 
full bloom!” 


Jesus taught men to measure themselves 
not by what they had been but by what 
they ought to become.—I. G. Whitchurch. 
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Private Letters Made Public 


Paul’s Life Is Revealed in His Personal Letters 
By D. BURT SMITH 
II Timothy 1:1-6; Philemon 1-7, 21, 22. Sunday School Lesson for June 18 


For $30 one can purchase the letters of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in six volumes, and 
for $21 the letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth. These remarkable collections 
of private letters have just been published. 
Whoever is interested in these outstanding 
literary leaders can from their letters get 
a close-up of their lives. Incidentally these 
letters are a means of understanding 
Emerson’s America and Wordsworth’s 
Europe at the time they lived and wrote. 

Likewise Paul’s private letters carry 
facts and truths about him and his life, 
while, at the same time, uncovering real- 
ities of his times. Paul was a true product 
of his age. Its schools affected his view- 
point of people, races, nations, their re- 
ligion and customs. His education was 
partly secular but chiefly in church mat- 
ters; the Jewish church had no better- 
informed scholar and more devoted ad- 
herent than Saul of Tarsus. As a Chris- 
tian missionary Paul had occasions for 
writing letters, many of them never in- 
tended to be seen by anyone except the 
person addressed in them, in which he let 
himself go, telling what he believed, what 
his convictions were, what his ambition 
held out before him, and how he evaluated 
the age of which he was a part. To Tim- 
othy, to Titus, and to Philemon Paul wrote 
letters as personal as any ever penned. 
These letters show his interest in these 
men and their relation to the faith and 
practice of Christianity, as a glance at a 
letter to Timothy and one to Philemon 


will show. 
To Timothy 


Imprisoned Paul longed to see Timothy. 
This younger man, a pastor at Ephesus, 
had become invaluable to Paul. He had 
joined Paul and Silas at Lystra as a helper, 
being commended by his fine Scriptural 
training and by the good words of his as- 
sociates. Timothy had been a faithful stu- 
dent under Paul, and had been set apart 
by him for the ministry. Paul was con- 
cerned that Timothy should fearlessly con- 
tend for the truth of the Gospel in Ephesus, 
against all opposition. His personal con- 
duct was to be above reproach and such 
as would commend the followers of Christ 
to others. Always Timothy was to be an 
earnest, sincere, devoted preacher of the 
Word, ever ready and equipped to wage 
war against error and apostasy. He was 
to be a workman unashamed and capable 
of imparting the Word “in season and out 
of season.” Paul impressed on Timothy 
his responsibility to take up Paul’s work, 
since the time of his departure was at 
hand. His urgent appeal to Timothy to 
come to visit him in the Roman prison 
evidently could not be complied with by 
Timothy. Faithful Luke was still with 
Paul. He would be glad to see Mark, now 
“useful to me for ministering.” The last 
written words of Paul preserved for us 
are in this private letter to Timothy. 

This letter deserves careful reading. It 
is the voice of an aged missionary, still 


stalwartly defending the faith and loyally 
upholding the Gospel. His concern is for 
the church and the ministry. Individuals 
are delineated and hints at the conditions 
of the times are given. Paul was not a has- 
been, but an alert advocate of preaching 
the Word and establishing the church. 

There is the intimacy of an old teacher 
with a successful graduate, as well as the 
consistent admonition and advice of a 
father in the faith to one less experienced 
than himself. There is a tenderness in Paul 
that we might not know about but for his 
letters to Timothy. Here is an unwavering 
courage to be “faithful unto death.” The 
executioner’s axe was not far away but 
Paul’s zeal and loyalty and spiritual con- 
cern for the church, its people, and espe- 
cially the ministry, could not’ be severed 
from him. 


To Philemon 


This is the most private letter of Paul 
we have. It deals with matters of no pub- 
lic interest whatsoever. A runaway slave, 
his master, and Paul were concerned. There 
was nothing that needed publicity. But in 
some way this personal letter got from 
the hands of Philemon, who received it, 
into the hands of the church that pre- 
served it, and ultimately it was included 
in the New Testament. It does not deal 
with the plan of salvation, but with the 
expected results of salvation in a saved 
man, whether a converted slave or his 
Christian master. 

The short story as gathered from the let- 
ter is that Onesimus, a slave of Philemon, 
ran away and went to Rome, where he 
became a convert to Christianity under 
Paul’s direction. Law and custom insisted 
on the ceaseless bond of ownership of a 


THINK OF THESE 


“I am Not ashamed of the gospel: for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” 


“Woe is unto me if I preach not the 
gospel.” 


“I can do all things in him that strength- 
eneth me.” 


“I press on toward the goal unto the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 


“I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the 


faithes 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
M. A Letter of Instruction. I Timothy 1: 1-4. 
T. A Word of Exhortation. I Timothy 6: 11-16. 
W. A ieee of Encouragement. II Timothy 
Th. Fatherly Counsel. Titus 1: 1-6. 
F. An Epistle of Love. Philemon 1-7, 21, 22, 


Sat. A Warning. I Timothy 4: 6-16. 
S. A Worthy Chall II Timothy 2: 11-15. 
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slave. Paul found Onesimus so helpful as 
his servant in prison that he would have 
kept him but for the obligation to return 
the slave to his owner. This Paul did, 
sending with him this remarkable letter, 
a message of one Christian to another. 
Philemon stood well in the church, was 
an upstanding Christian gentleman, held a 
satisfactory place in Paul’s opinion. Paul 
asked a hard thing of him, but, though 
there is no record of it, it seems inferable 
that Onesimus was received by Philemon 
as a Christian brother, forgiven and hon- 
ored, at Paul’s request. The spirit of 
Christ was in control of Philemon, we 
may be sure, else Paul would not have 
written to him as he did. 

Paul expected speedy release from prison. 
He asked Philemon to provide accommoda- 
tion for him when he came to visit him 
at Colossae, and not to cease to pray for 
his deliverance from prison. Paul hoped 
that through his prayer he would be set 
free. These letters take us behind prison 
bars in Rome and let us see more clearly 
the life and character of the dauntless sol- 
dier of the Cross. 


OUT IN FRONT 


During these weeks thousands of young 
people will be heralded as graduates from 
universities, colleges, and schools. For the 
time being they will be out in front in 
their homes, their communities, their 
schools, and in many other respects. They 
have accomplished something they set out 
to do some years ago. They regard the 
emblem of their graduation as an achieve- 
ment guarantee. They are sure that it was 
all worth while, the hours of study, the 
years of restraint of desire, the giving up 
of pleasures that others enjoyed. It is a 
great thing to be out in front, if but for a 
day or a week. 

As the years go by there will be class 
reunions at intervals. The “old grads” 
will return to relive their yesterdays and 
to walk together in parades—out in front 
again. Local papers will first-page the 
affair and carry pictures of the oldsters 
who once prattled their class poems, ora- 
tions, and what not. It is a great thing to 
have done something in the past that jus- 
tifies getting out in front again to cele- 
brate it. ; 

Here is our highest hope that all these 
out-in-front graduates will keep them- 
selves in that position, an enviable, pos- 
sible, pleasing, and useful one. Keeping 
out in front never comes at bargain prices; 
the cost remains the same down through 
the years. Application, sticking to the 
path, hewing to the line, and above all 


‘maintaining conduct that is the fruit of 


true character—these are some of the re- 
quirements to be met if the front place is 
to be held. 

While school days were on, the road was 
well marked and the work to be done was 
plainly assigned. Somebody else forecast 
the course to be closely pursued so as to be 
out in front for graduation day. That con- 
dition is.changed when the diploma is car- 
ried away by its rightful possessor, earned 
by his work. Now he must plan his own 
course and live up to it—thus he may 
continue to deserve to be out in front. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


RESULTS OF REPEAL 
Lesson: I Thessalonians 5: 7, 8 


Onty by the votes of conscientious 
Christian people was the prohibition law 
repealed. Thousands of these voters would 
now prefer the return of prohibition to the 
present tragic situation. They were mis- 
led by promises; by lying propaganda; by 
a magnetic leadership; and by an economic 
depression that warped their judgment. 
Conditions were bad under prohibition, 
but not as bad as they were pictured. In 
addition the law was blamed for faults 
that were really due to intentional failure 
to enforce it. ; 

In the campaign for prohibition repeal 
the following were some of the arguments 
offered. The American people “fell” for 
the propaganda. 1. Prohibition has failed 
and there is more liquor drunk than be- 
fore prohibition. 2. Drinking is a \per- 
sonal matter and prohibition is an in- 
fringement on personal liberty. 3. The 
saloon is not to come back, but liquor 
sales are to be confined to bottled goods 
or to refreshment with meals at restau- 
rants. 4. Young folks are not to be en- 
couraged to drink but through temper- 
ance education taught the dangers of 
alcohol. 5. Bootlegging will be no more. 
6. The liquor business will be taken out 
of politics. 7. Huge revenues will come 
into the common treasury to ease the tax 
burden of the nation. 8. Thousands of men 
and women will find employment through 
resumption of the legitimate liquor busi- 
ness. 9. The American character will be 
developed through the promotion of mod- 
eration and self-control. 10. Repeal will 
actually reduce liquor consumption be- 
cause so many drinkers only drink be- 
cause they are told that they can’t! 


Less Drinking P 

The present investment in the distilling 
industry in America is over $500,000,000. 
This is five times the pre-prohibition in- 
vestment. The production of gin and wine 
has kept pace with the growth of the 
market for whiskey. Cocktail drinking is 
no longer confined to a before-dinner “ap- 
petizer.” Before, during and after meals 
would better describe the present cocktail 
habits. If the eyes were not satisfied there 
are more drunken people about our streets, 
the record of the police courts should con- 
vince any unprejudiced person. The in- 


crease in drinking has alarmed far more. 


than the “church folks.” It is the subject 
of scientific research and of social experi- 
ment. 


Temperance Education? 


One of the failures of the drys during 
prohibition days was the neglect of tem- 
perance education. The law itself came as 
a result of a long-time program of educa- 
tion. Then, having the law, the drys re- 
laxed. It is one of the great American de- 
lusions that ‘a law is an end in itself, a 
cure-all. Since repeal the promises of the 
_wets that temperance education would be 


developed to a new high, have been for- 
gotten: The only education interesting the 
brewers and distillers has been calculated 
to increase rather than decrease consump- 
tion. When an alcoholic drink is adver- 
tised as having “more fun per bottle,” 
there is evident attempt at persuasion. 
News letters promote the idea that the 
trade is both respectable and benevolent. 
Magazines and newspapers are full of ad- 
vertising that pictures drinking as attrac- 
tive and alluring. Women and youth evi- 
dently are special objects of this program 
of “education.” Outside of the. occasional 
temperance lesson in the Sunday schools 
and some fine work done by student 
groups, there is little real education in 
temperance. 


No Saloons? 


It would be a joke, if not so tragic, to 
remember that the American people were 
promised “no return of the saloon” by re- 
sponsible leadership in the party that ac- 
complished repeal. Even the “smell” of 
the old saloon meets the passerby on the 
sidewalks of most American cities. The 
increase of taverns, roadhouses and night 
clubs, so difficult to supervise, presents a 
problem of law enforcement that pales 
anything one could remember from the 
days of the open saloon. 


No Politics? 


The New York Times during October 
last carried the story of the Albany beer 
racket as unearthed by Thomas E. Dewey. 
One company had exclusive sale of its 
products in 200 out of 259 of the grills and 
taverns in the city and was also exclusive 
in the two largest hotels. Why? Tavern 
keepers and the like who patronized this 
firm got their licenses renewed without a 
hitch; could have slot machines, hostesses, 
music and dancing without police interfer- 
ence; could stay open all night; in fact, as 
the Times reported it, “could throw the 
key away.” The very nature of the busi- 
ness tempts the greedy to an evil alliance 
with the party in power. Repeal came by 
way of “slick” politics. 


No Bootlegging P 


It is true that bootlegging does not re- 
ceive front page attention from the news- 
papers these days. But any staff member 
of the department of justice could tell of 
stills discovered, as large as any in pre- 
repeal days, of smuggling and of many 
other greedy attempts to evade the law. 
Not long ago the editorial page of a news- 
paper, notoriously wet all through the 
prohibition period, carried a plea for a 
reduction in tax on liquor in order to stop 
bootlegging! 


Return of Prosperity? 

In February, this year, the president of 
a food-producing factory in Ohio wrote: 
“Business has been bad in this section 
during the last six months; in the large 
cities it is worse; people spend their money 


for liquor and gambling so they can’t pay 
their grocery bills.” A committee from 
the Chamber of Commerce in Dayton, 
Ohio, made an investigation of the re- 
ceipts from liquor sales in the city (pop- 
ulation 300,000), and found they were 
$398,000 weekly. Receipts through the cash 
registers of the groceries of Dayton were 
$113,000 less, or $285,000. Did anybody 
really believe that the nation could drink 
itself back into prosperity? 


Drunken Driving? 


The whiskey makers have become so 
alarmed at the increase in accidents from 
drunken drivers that they advertise, “If 
you drive, don’t drink; alcohol and gaso- 
line do not mix.” If the maximum effect of 
a drink is not felt for an hour and a half, 
then advertising along the highway seems 
far too late. They find the roadhouses their 
best customers. Last year 39,700 deaths 
resulted from automobile accidents. Chief 
Judge Harry Porter of the Evanston, IIl., 
municipal court, concludes that 60 per 
cent of these fatalities were due to alcohol. 
Yet only 19 per cent of this 60 per cent 
would be sufficiently intoxicated to be 
convicted by jury as drunken drivers. 

One of the major factors leading to pro- 
hibition was the backing given the law by 
industrialists. By sad experience they had 
discovered that the mixture of alcohol 
with high-powered and intricate machinery 
meant trouble. They were prohibitionists 
in theory for the sake of efficiency. 


The Fruits of Drunkenness? 


Dr. Milton Rosenau of Harvard medical 
faculty says that “The story of many cases 
of immorality begins with the influence of 
drink.” He goes on to explain that this 
is due to the loss of self-control and the 
anesthetic action of alcohol upon the brain. 
But do we need proof of the unholy alli- 
ance between alcohol and social sins? 


Degraded Personalities! 

Says Dr. George Thomason, “When a 
man drinks alcohol, he throws his per- 
sonality into free wheeling. He finds him- 
self on a sharp descending grade of social 
behavior, with no brakes. He can’t take 
the curves in safety.” Those who depend 
vpon alcohol for a stimulant, dwarf their 
own creative powers. They cripple their 
own personalities. They weaken their 
ability to resist temptation. If they have 
bursts of genious like poor Bobby Burns 
or Edgar Allen Poe, they have conse- 
quent periods of awful reaction. 

Where one can use alcohol with mod- 
eration, how small and unsocial it is to 
forget the host of weaker folks who have 
no such self-mastery. Personalities grow 
with social responsibility. Strong men are 
strong that they may protect the weak, 
even against their own weakness. No, re- 
peal has not produced a stronger and more 
wholesome manhcod! It must face a record 
of degraded personalities. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH IN A DAY 
OF CRISIS 


By Charles S. Macfarland, General Sec- 
retary Emeritus, the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. 1939. 
Pages 226. Price, $1.50. 


This book is the latest of a series by Dr. 
Macfarland (“Trends of Christian Think- 
ing”), and in a Foreword he states: “The 
often overburdened pastor, it is assumed, 
needs and desires to follow the thought 
of more books than he can read, and it is 
for him, in the main, that this series is 
published.” In the present book twenty- 
nine volumes are reviewed, “selected 
mainly from over three hundred that the 
writer was called upon to read as a mem- 
ber of the selection committee of the 
American Library Association for the pur- 
pose of recommending the best fifty books 
for the current year.” 

The opening chapter sets forth “Types 
of Modern Theology” and is followed by 
chapters on the “Renascence of Philos- 
ophy,” “Theologies of Crisis,’ and the 
“Search for Continuity.” Then some chap- 
ters on the subjects of Liberalism, Human- 
ism, Mysticism, Empiricism, Christian So- 
cialism, Unionism, and a final chapter 
giving “A Synthesis of Contemporary 
Thought.” The book presents all the mod- 
ern trends in theology, both Continental 
and American. The Continental predom- 
inates, and the reader should have knowl- 
edge of German and French. He should 
also be versed in theology and its ter- 
minology, for the author takes for granted 
the reader’s understanding of the book’s 
many technical terms. 

The main contents of the book are the 
objective quotations and condensations of 
the books under review, together with the 
author’s subjective judgment of them and 
comment upon them. The trends of thought 
and of faith curve and swerve, connect and 
cross—the book itself is a religious laby- 
rinth. On page 215, at the exit, the author 
thus sums it all up: “So the closing at- 
tempt to indicate how we may pursue 
these studies with a view to synthesis 
would be in these words: 

“All are but broken lights of Thee; 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they’” 
Joun W. Horne. 


THE BIBLE 


By G. Campbell Morgan. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. 1939. Pages 
159. Price, $1.50. 


Any volume on the Bible by the noted 
international preacher and Bible com- 
mentator, Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, is 
always interesting and profitable reading. 
The sub-title to this book is “Four Hun- 
dred Years After 1538—Some Constructive 
Reconsiderations.” The background of this 
volume is the celebration during 1938 of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
publication of the English Bible. The 
author had presented in this connection 


a series of lectures concerning the Bible 
as to its Romance, its Method, and its 
Value, which now appears in this printed 
form. There are fourteen chapters under 
such titles as, “What the Bible Claims for 
Itself,” “The Final Authority of the Bible,” 
“The Bible and the Nation,” “The Bible 
and the Evangelical Faith.” 

The need and opportunity of the ef- 
ficient Bible teacher are great, and Dr. 
Morgan believes that he is vital today in 
the interest of religion, economics, society, 
politics, commerce, art and recreation. He 
warns against a merely technical knowl- 
edge of the literature of the Bible, with- 
out ever reaching its life, the One Whom 
it represents. A reading of this critical 
presentation of the contents of the Book 
of books will stimulate anyone’s interest 
and understanding of its real message and 
purpose. Henry MANKEN, JR. 


A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE 
THOUGHT AND TEACHINGS 
OF CHRIST 


By W. S. Harris. Cokesbury Press. 
Pages 191. Price, $1.50. 


This is an attempt to combine features 
of a Concordance and a Topical Bible for 
the first four Gospels. A topical arrange- 
ment of the sayings of Jesus is the result. 
It involves a good deal of interpreting, 
especially in cases of allusion. The author 
is aware that his interpretations do not 
meet with universal agreement. 

The difficulties confronting the author 
are obvious. Under the topic “Home,” for 
example, one finds just two pronounce- 
ments of Jesus here. (Actually one of the 
two merely refers to the setting for a 
conversation.) But it would be impossible 
to classify everything Jesus said on this 
subject, not to mention incidents of His 
life that reflect His thought on it. 

All in all, the author has provided a 
handy reference guide for use by church 
school leaders. A helpful appendix adds 
to its worth by including names and titles 
given to Jesus, a sequence of events of 
His life, and lists of miracles, parables, and 
prayers. Wiiiam M. Horn. 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 
By Prof. J. Theodore Mueller. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Pages 124. Price, $1.00. 


According to the author, “This little book 


on the faith of our fathers is intended to 
aid all children of God in studying and 
reviewing, teaching and witnessing the 
glorious faith of the Christian Church as 
set forth in the oldest of our sacred creeds 
—the Apostles’ Creed.” 

In twelve brief chapters the author out- 
lines the cardinal doctrines of our evan- 
gelical faith. The treatment follows the 
traditional framework of theology as out- 
lined in the creed. Though attempts are 
made to escape the theological vocabulary, 
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the writer does not always succeed in 
speaking the language of the non-the- 
ological mind. 

It is doubtful whether the author’s posi- 
tion on inspiration, predestination and 
unionism—faithful to the Missouri Lu- 
theran teachings—will carry a message to 
“all God’s children.” - 

This little volume, however, can be read 
with great benefit by the lay workers in 
our churches. In a readable and concise 
form the author sets forth the faith of the 
fathers of evangelical Christianity. 

James J. RAUN. 


WHY DO I BELIEVE THE BIBLE IS 
GOD’S WORD? 


By William Dallmann, D.D. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Pages 
138. Price, 75 cents. 


First published in 1910, a persistent de- 
mand for this book has led to a reprint, 
cloth-bound and in somewhat reduced 
format. The booklet is far more weighty 
than its size might indicate. Often the 
unregenerate mind must be led to belief 
in the Bible by external evidence. It is this 
need which is recognized here and which 
is met by ample material for the use of 
pastors and lay workers against the at- 
titude of the skeptic and unbeliever. Un- 
der five major headings, the author defines 
the characteristic unity of the Bible, its 
place in literature and history, its survival 
over every attack and its power to pro- 
duce the highest type of civilization. In 
addition to its testimony as a strong wit- 
ness to the truth of the Bible, this book 
will tend to establish the believer in his 
faith and increase his reverence for God’s 
Word. The material is capable of con- 
siderable expansion under competent lead- 
ership and for special study groups. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER, 


BIBLE 01387 


Published by Oxford University Press, 
New York ond Oxford. Price, $3.50. 


A new text Bible, self-pronouncing, 
printed on fine white paper in very legible 
coral black-faced type. The size of the 
Bible, 634 inches x 4% inches x 1 inch, 
makes this a handy Bible, and the legibility 
of the type enhances its readableness. The 
publisher tells us that this new edition 
“offers the easiest readability in the small- 
est compass.” Another feature is the 
elimination of italics, and we find words 


and phrases formerly printed in italics 


now in the same type as the rest of the 
text. There are several styles and prices 
for this edition, depending on binding and 
paper. This particular number is French 


Morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, ° 


red under gold edges. The cloth edition 
is priced at $1.50, and the best binding, 
leather lined, and on India paper, is priced 
ate o0s M. G. Horn. 


Books reviewed here may be obtained 
from The United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


ee 
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©PEN LETTERS 


“CHURCHING THE 
CHURCHED” 


In Tue LutHeran of May 31, 1939, our 
attention was called to the fact that the 
Protestant membership of 35,000,000 souls 
plus the Roman Catholic of 21,000,000 
leaves about fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion outside the Christian faith. This is 
appalling and has been brought to our 
concern in conjunction with the Board of 
Social Missions’ plan for evangelism. As 
we know, this new plan has as its ob- 
jective an effort to win the unsaved and 
unchurched. The question one would 
quite naturally ask is: Why is such a large 
percentage of our population unsaved and 
unchurched? 

I believe for the most part the fault lies 
with a majority of the so-called churched. 
If we are to win the unsaved and un- 
churched we must demand of them re- 
spect. When the unsaved and unchurched, 
for instance, see the various ways, means 
and methods practiced within many 
churches today for the sake of raising 
funds to carry on the work of the Lord, 
they know well that these churches do 
not believe what they profess or practice 
what they preach. Around the corner one 
can see a group of boys ranging in age 
from eight to fifteen years enthusiastically 
and cleverly throwing dice, snapping 
fingers, shouting and winning their first 
few coins in the gambling game. One 
speaks to the boys, and they in turn look 
up in innocent bewilderment that anyone 
should interfere or object to their game. 
And why not? They have seen similar 
gambling going on in homes, probably 
their own, and even in their churches. 
Why blame the boys? 

We also become quite disturbed over 
the desecration of the Sabbath. But why 
should we? These Sabbath breakers are 
by no means always or only from among 
the unsaved and unchurched but a very 
high number of them are from among the 
so-called churched and saved: We say, too, 
we believe in prayer; but the world has 
its doubts. And why shouldn’t it? The 
majority of the so-called saved and 
churched are far more willing and anxious 
to meet together one, two or more times a 
month to spend several hours playing 
cards in the name of the church than they 
are to spend that time in visiting and in- 
viting some unsaved and unchurched, or 
spending an hour a week in the prayer 
service and having special prayer for the 


unsaved and unchurched. 


Probably another reason for such a large 
percentage of unsaved and unchurched lies 
in the fact that the church does not always 
demand enough of folks who unite with 
the church. It is true that some folks are 
content merely to worship Sunday after 
Sunday without entering further into the 
program of the church. There are many 
folks who are not content with mere wor- 
ship but crave activity, and if some spe- 
cial service therefore is not offered them 
they soon become disinterested and join 
or re-join the ranks of the unchurched, 
and it may be even the unsaved. Cer- 
tainly in the face of these and other facts 


it is time for the church to take her task, 
her mission, more earnestly and :to co- 
operate in a wholehearted service for 
Christ through the church. 

Certain things are demanded of min- 
isters and congregations belonging to 
synods, and rightly so. Is it too much to 
expect of every minister and congregation 
co-operation in practices which the church 
at large knows and which the world knows 
is withdrawing from her the power that 
has been promised her? For instance, if 
the scriptural and only respectable plan 
for church financing were carried out by 
not only a few, but by all ministers and 
congregations, the world would soon dis- 
cover that the church meant business and 
would not only begin respecting her but 
would even be more willing and desirous 
of becoming affiliated with her. Why should 
the unsaved and unchurched become af- 
filiated with the church unless the church 
stands for and practices principles unlike 
many principles practiced in the world? 
Why not, for instance, remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy by first of 
all being present at services on Sunday 
and thereby having your neighbor, who 
may be unsaved and unchurched, know 
that you are a living example of what you 
profess, a living example of a living and 
saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ? 

Of course this pattern of good works 
which must be the fruits of a living faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ must touch every 
phase of our Christian and church life. I 
am hopeful, as I know the Board of Social 
Missions is hopeful, that the splendid pro- 
posed plan for evangelism will affect not 
only the unsaved and unchurched. but the 
churched as well. God grant His blessing 
upon every effort put forth by our be- 
loved Church. How we need ever to be 
reminded in our relationship with the 
church of Paul’s exhortation, “I beseech 
you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, to present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service. And be not 
fashioned according to this world: but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God.” 
Romans 12: 1, 2. Pau. E. Scumipt. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CANTATE 


By Arnold F. Keller, Utica, N. Y. 
Sine! 
Let mount thy soul upon the aerilons 
Of lofty themes. 
Begin with—nor do rest thyself 
With common scenes; 
A man’s no greater than 
The objects which he holds and entertains. 
Then lift thy voice expectant, 
Perchance a lone melodic strain 
Reveal the key to some unheard refrain. 
For human eye hath not yet seen 
The traceries of beauty meant for him; 
And moral ear hath not yet heard 
The heavenly harmonics 
By cherubim preferred. 
SING! 
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Handwork for 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


TWO POSTERS TO BUILD 


The material for this poster will stimulate 
conversation. Material and plans for twelve 
children, with suggestions for adapting to a 
larger group. 

The poster is made with scissors, crayons 
and paste. Can be used in Sunday, Weekday 
and Vacation Church Schools. Size when 
opened, 17 x 23 inches. 


25 cents a package. 


Tove one 


another. 


Ged is 


7 love. 


No. 1462—The Children of the Father 
(Missionary). 


No. 1478—Baby Moses Saved From Danger. 


CHILD’S LIFE OF JESUS 
By J. E. POTZGER and H. A. MERTZ 


Child’s Life 
of Jesus 


The Standard Publishing ‘Company 


“Child’s Life of Jesus” is intended to sup- 
ply practical, inexpensive material for 
Primary and Junior children to familiarize 
them more fully and more systematically 
with some of the famous events in the life 
of Christ. 


There are eighteen Bible stories, with self- 
analytical tests and line illustrations, with 
directions to color. 

The stories are provided with “new-type 
tests,’ a valuable aid to the child in making 
a check on his own comprehension of what 
he has read, and, by the method of scoring, 
compare his efforts with those of other chil- 
dren. The tests are also a wholesome incen- 
tive for intensive study. Each story is given 
a fitting background (geographical, histori- 
eal, and chronological) so that the child may 
readily place himself in the scenes of the 
story. Bound in paper. 

Price, each, 35 cents; per dozen, $4.00; per 
hundred, $31.50. 


RIGHT CHOICE SERIES 


5 cents a set; 50 cents a dozen. 


This series of handwork sheets teaches the 
child to choose between right and wrong. 
Directions are printed on the envelope, and 
ten sheets of one design are packed in each 
envelope. Order by number. 

No. 1600—Find the Way to Happytown. 
No. 1601—Traveling: Choose Your Driver. 
No. 1602—Choose the Players. 

No. 1603—A Ladder to Climb. 

No. 1604—Good Health Wall. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS 
By the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek 


“POLIOMYELITIS” is a word which has 
recently become quite familiar to people 
in South Carolina, even though many may 
not be able to spell it or pronounce it, For 
the past few weeks it has appeared in the 
headlines and numerous articles in the 
daily papers. To the average person it is 
“infantile paralysis.” Since last October 
there have been about 125 cases in South 
Carolina. This near epidemic has given 
state and local health authorities consider- 
able concern. A large majority of these 
cases have been in the lower section of 
the state, centering mostily in the Charles- 
ton area. As a preventive measure against 
this dreaded disease many of the public 
schools over the state have closed their 
sessions from a week to ten days earlier 
than scheduled. Although at this time only 
one case has been reported in Columbia, 
and that came to a local hospital from an- 
other section, precautions have been taken 
to safeguard this section from its spread. 

Children twelve years old and under 
are not permitted to attend Sunday school, 
or other church meetings, theatres, public 
playgrounds, ete. Vacation church schools 
have been called off and other church 
work handicapped. 

In spite of the fact that children are 
temporarily hindered from participating in 
programs of the church, the churches of 
various denominations are co-operating 
whole-heartedly with the health author- 
ities in efforts to prevent further spread 
of this disease. 


Dr. Edgar C. Cooper, President 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of the Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary held at the seminary Tuesday, 
May 16, the Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., of 
Raleigh, N. C., director of religious train- 
ing in the North Carolina state prison 
system was unanimously elected president 
of the seminary and extended an official 
call to this position. After giving careful 
study to the work of the seminary and due 
consideration to the call extended, Dr. 
Cooper will begin his work July 1. 

Dr. Cooper is a graduate of Roanoke 
College and took his master’s degree from 
Princeton University. He received his the- 
ological training at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D degree in the New Testa- 
ment from the Hartford School of Re- 
ligion, Hartford, Conn. He has served pas- 
torates in Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
North Carolina. For a number of years 
he was Field Missionary of the North Caro- 
lina Synod in the western part of the 
state. 

Dr. Cooper will succeed the late Dr. 
C. A. Freed, whose death left the pres- 
idency vacant a little more than a year 
ago. 


The guest speaker at the annual alumni 
banquet at the seminary, held Tuesday, 
May 16, was Dr. T. A, Kantonen of Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. The 
subject of this address was “The Pastoral 
Personality.” This very fine message was 
received most attentively by the large 
group which overflowed the dining hall. 

The message at the regular meeting of 
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the Alumni Association was delivered by 
the Rev. George S. Bowden of Gastonia, 
N. C. The speaker for the public service 
of the Students’ Mission League was the 
Rev. J. Edgar Stockman of Greenville. 


Seminarians Graduated 

The message to the graduating class on 
Wednesday was delivered by the Rev. 
Arthur M. Huffman of Knoxville, Tenn. 
Diplomas to the graduates were presented 
by Dr. C. K. Bell, acting president. Mem- 
bers of the graduating class were J. W. 
Cobb, G. Dwight Conrad, Earle H. Fisher, 
John H. Koch, Jr., George W. Lingle, 
J. Shelton Moose, John D. Stoner, and John 
D. Zeigler. 

Officers elected for the Alumni Asso- 
ciation were: the Rev. Voigt R. Cromer, 
Concord, N. C., president, and the Rev. 
Palmer P. Pierce, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Summer School 


The Annual Joint Summer School con- 


ducted by the Lutheran synods of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia-Ala- 
bama, and Florida will be held at Blue 
Ridge Assembly Grounds, Black Moun- 
tain, N. C., July 1-8. The Rev. George H. 
Rhodes of Albemarle, N. C., is director 
and P. D. Brown, D.D., of Salisbury is 
dean. Among the guest speakers for the 
school are: Dr. Ross Stover of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Franklin Fry, Akron, Ohio; Dr. 
Amos J. Traver, Frederick, Md.; Dr. Paul 
J. Hoh, Philadelphia; Dr. H. D. Hoover, 
Gettysburg; and Mrs. Virgil B. Sease of 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Personal 


Dr. P. D. Brown, for eighteen years pas- 
tor of Ebenezer Lutheran Church, Colum- 
bia, left for Salisbury, N. C., May 17 to 
take up his duties as pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church. Dr. Brown was a most 
capable leader in the local church and 
synodical work and was an outstanding 
civic and community leader. His leader- 
ship in this section of South Carolina will 
be greatly missed. 


The Rev. Palmer P. Pierce, for several 
years assistant pastor of St.. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Columbia, has resigned 
this work to accept a call to become pas- 
tor of the Church of the Incarnation, 
Columbia. He will take up his new duties 
June 19. He will become the successor to 
the Rev. T. F. Suber, who served this par- 
ish for fifteen years or more and is now 
giving his full time as the first superin- 
tendent of the Synod of South Carolina. 


The Rev. J. LeGrande Mayer has begun 
his duties as pastor of St. John’s Parish at 
Clinton after serving for a number of years 
as the successful pastor at Elloree. 


Earle H. Fischer, recent graduate of the 
Lutheran Seminary in Columbia, has ac- 
cepted a call to become assistant pastor of 
Ebenezer Lutheran Church of Columbia. 
He took up his new duties May 21. 


George Phillips, student at the sem- 
inary, has taken up work as student pas- 
tor at St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, for 
the summer months. 


Reports show very fine attendance at 
Lenten and Easter services and improve- 
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ments of various types in the following : 
churches of the synod: St. Johannes, 
Charleston, Dr. I. E. Long pastor; St. 
John’s, Charleston, Dr. George J. Gonga- 
ware pastor; St. Matthew’s, Charleston, 
Dr. W. C. Davis pastor; Ascension, Co- 
lumbia, the Rev. Karl W. Kinard pastor; 
Fairfax Parish, the Rev. E. A. Felker pas- 
tor; St. Paul’s Parish, Pomaria, the Rev. 
J. E. Roof pastor. 


. Conference Meetings 


Meetings for the five Conferences of the 
synod have been held since Easter. All 
report large attendance and most helpful 
programs. The interest manifested in these 
meetings has been very encouraging. 

Conference meetings of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the synod have also 
been held. These were attended by large 
groups and the programs and plans have 
created great interest in this work. 

The conferences for the young people 
of the synod in the various Luther League 
districts have been held also. Reports from 
these meetings indicate a deep interest 
and zeal for the work of the church by 
the young people. 


GOPHER NOTES 
By the Rey. A. H. G. Gjevre 


May 21, the Sunday after the Ascension, 
was a great day in many parishes of the 
Central Conference of the Synod of the 
Northwest. In the Lake of the Isles 
Church, Minneapolis, a service of thanks- 
giving was held with Prof. J. H. Dressler, 
D.D., of Northwestern Seminary preach- 
ing the sermon on “The Open Door.” This 
service commemorated the successful con- 
clusion. of the congregation’s efforts to 
purchase the building from the court in 
which it has been worshiping. Originally 
this building was a Congregational church, 
completed in 1929. The building and 
ground is valued at close to $200,000. In 
1934 the building was left vacant when 
the congregation disbanded. In 1935 R. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., began to hold services 
here, and this resulted in the organization 
of the present congregation. The church 
is located in one of the most prosperous 
sections of Minneapolis. Thus for the sum 
of $25,000 this new mission becomes the 
custodian of one of the most complete and 
up-to-date Gothic structures of our grow- 
ing number of such edifices. The Rev. 
C. P. Smith, a member of the staff of the 
Board of American Missions, is at present 
the interim pastor of this parish. 


Going over to the Glenwood Park dis- 
trict of Minneapolis we find another “eccle- 
siastical gem” in the church shepherded 
by the Rev. J. Franklin Marlatte, where 
on May 21 boys and girls were received 
into Redeemer Church by the rite of con- 
firmation. 


Then there is Salem Church over on- 
Garfield Avenue South where on the same 
Sunday six new art glass windows recently 
placed in the narthex were dedicated at a 
special service. One of these windows hon- 
ors a former pastor, the Rev. E. F. Marker, 
now of St. Paul’s, Red Wing. The Rev. 
P. L. Wetzler breaks the Bread of Life to 
this enthusiastic and growing parish. ; 
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Out on 42d Avenue South near the 
colossal buildings of the United States 
Veterans’ Hospital stands Resurrection 
Church, with the Rev. Emil Neuhardt as 
the pastor. Pastor Neuhardt, whom we all 
love to call the “Bishop of Morris Park,” 
is up and coming with his beloved flock. 
Brother Emil is a liturgical scholar of no 
mean attainment. 


Seventy-six boys and girls were con- 
firmed at Holy Trinity, May 21, the Rev. 
Carl H. Bartsch pastor. 


Epiphany, Minneapolis, has arisen and 
now shines forth most gloriously under the 
able leadership of Mr. Earl Johnson. For 
a number of years this mission seemed 
somewhat weak, but since the clouds have 
blown away and the Son of Righteousness 
has been permitted to shine, Epiphany 
comes at last to her own. We have a warm 
heart for this parish, as we look back to 
it as our church home and the church in 
which the writer was ordained. More 
power to Mr. Johnson and his faithful 
workers. 


Sunday, May 28, the Church of the 
Reformation, St. Paul, celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedication 
of its beautiful building. A move is now 
on hand ito retire the church debt within 
two years. At a recent congregational gath- 
ering thirty-one individual pledges netted 
$4,560. The Rev. F. H. Clutz is the shep- 
herd of this parish. 


Building on Faith 


Two hundred miles north of Minne- 
apolis, in the “Green Timber” country, is 
Whitefish Lake. On this lake is the little 
village of Swanburg. To this hamlet came 
a young seminary graduate and his bride 
some four years ago. Many of the settlers 
are farmers and fishermen; others work in 
the many summer resorts that dot the 
lakeside. This young couple had an ex- 
traordinary amount of faith, and it was 
not long before a congregation was or- 
ganized, called most appropriately—Faith. 
Shortly thereafter in nearby Mildred as an 
acknowledgment to the grace of God for 
His manifold mercies, they were again in- 
strumental in organizing another congre- 
gation, called Grace. The missionary’s 
name is the Rev. John Eno Dehaan, your 
scribes’ former parishioner and confirmand. 
This intrepid missionary and his wife, Iva, 
‘are now on their way to a new parish 
along the southern border of the state. 
They are to serve another church called 
Grace—this time Grace Church at Alden. 
John will still be in fishing territory, but 
it won’t be on beautiful Whitefish Lake. 
He will, however, as in the past be gath- 
ering souls within the Gospel net. 


The Rev. H. D. Amundson, who formerly 
served Grace Church, Alden, was installed 
by the president of the synod as pastor 
of Faith Church, Winona, April 16. May 
21 Mr. Amundson confirmed eight boys 
and two adults. The Tuesday evening fol- 
lowing, Faith Church gave a welcome re- 
ception to their new parsonage folk. The 
Rev. H. N. Stoffel of Holy Trinity, La- 
Crosse, brought greetings and presented the 
pastor and his wife with a beautiful three- 
way floor lamp. Pastor Wein of the local 
N. L. C. A. Church brought greetings from 
his congregation—Central Lutheran Church 
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of Winona. Faith’s pastor conducted de- 
votions over KWNO for one week begin- 
ning June 5. 


St. Luke’s, Oxboro, is still forging for- 
ward. Pastor J. R. Sonnenberg confirmed 
fourteen boys and girls May 14 and re- 
ceived an adult into his growing mem- 
bership. 


We have on our desk a copy of Wood- 
dale Echoes, edited by Pastor H. J. Motz- 
kus of Wooddale Church, St. Louis Park, 
Minneapolis. It contains so many fine 
things that this active pastor and his peo- 
ple are doing. Here are some: a new bap- 
tismal font for Easter, new paraments, a 
credence bracket and altar desk, new Par- 
ish and Church School Hymnals, a new 
youth choir of fifteen voices; and that 
folks might see this fine little church from 
a distance, a fitting church spire has been 
erected. Wooddale Church is getting too 
small for its growing membership, and 
prospects seem bright for the proposed 
wings being added this summer. 


One hundred twenty-five miles west of 
Minneapolis is the thriving city of Monte- 
video. Near this fine city is the historic 
state park of Camp Release, commemorat- 
ing the release of a large group of settlers, 
largely women and children, held by the 
Sioux, during the ‘Indian rebellion of 1862. 
In the city of Montevideo is our Mount 
Olive Church, where the Rev. Carl Fager- 
lin also brings about a release of men and 
women and children, through the preach- 
ing of the Word. Soon a monument of 
greater benefit than the tall shaft at Camp 
Release will be erected, when the fine pro- 
posed church gets under way. 


Within the past twelve months Minne- 
sota, in common with several other states, 
has witnessed a procession of Scandinavian 
royalty. While casting no reflections we 
feel that these splendid representatives of 
the Northland represent the really fine 
things among the ruling element of Europe. 
They do not come with any hidden mo- 
tives. They want no promises exacted. 
They Say “God-dag,” have their cup of 
coffee and run along, leaving nothing but 
the best of an impression. No one gets 
offended as there are no select four hun- 
dred in the garden parties. No govern- 
ment chemists (as far as we know) are 
on hand to test their food, and no Secret 
Service men go trailing along to look after 
them so that they will be returned un- 
scratched to their homelands. 


“Enlarging Our Tafluence? 


St. John’s, Lakeville, was host to the 
ninth annual Church School Association 
Friday evening, May 19, and Saturday, 
the twentieth. One hundred forty church 
school leaders sat down to a fellowship 
dinner in the newly decorated church par- 
lors Friday evening. Following the eve- 
ning meal R. H. Gerberding, D.D., brought 
a timely message on “An Enlarging Serv- 
ice to The Children of the Church.” The 
theme of the convention was “Enlarging 
Our Influence,” based on Isaiah'54: 2. This 
was one of the finest attended conventions 
of the Association. Saturday was given 
over to splendid addresses and papers, 
followed by discussions. The Rev. Harold 
E. Carlson of Mound was the chaplain. 
The Rev. M. A. Haker of Lindstrom is 
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president of the Association and also edits 
the timely Church School Bell. 


St. John’s recently lost a fine character 
and a splendid Christian in the transfer 
from the Church Militant to the Church 
Triumphant of ‘Frank Weichselbaum, Sr. 
He was a charter member of St. John’s, 
had served on the church council for 
twenty-four consecutive years, and many 
a time had most ably represented his par- 
ish at synod and conferences. 

Lakeville, Minn. 


LUTHERAN NURSES’ GUILD 
OF BALTIMORE 


THE season of 1938-39 has been one of 
great value to students and graduate 
nurses. Eight meetings have been held at 
different places—South Baltimore General 
Hospital, Baltimore City Hospital, Church 
Home and Infirmary, Johns Hopkins, Sinai, 
and Maryland University Nurses’ Homes 
and the Lutheran Hospice for Women. 

Discussion leaders have been Miss Hester 
Empie, Sister Ida Steuerwald, Sister Mar- 
tha Hansen and the Rev. Leon N. Zahn. 
Mrs. Paul Koller shared her experiences 
on a trip to Liberia, Africa, and Lewis A. 
Krause, M.D., lectured and showed movies 
of his excavation work and travel in 
Palestine. 

November communion service was held 
at Reformation Church with Dr. James 
Oosterling as preacher. Christmas pro- 
gram was built around the story of “The 
Other Wise Man.” Dr. John L. Deaton 
preached the sermon at the Lenten Ves- 
pers which were held in the beautiful 
chapel of the Deaconess Motherhouse. 

The present officers of the Lutheran 
Nurses’ Guild of Baltimore are: Agnes 
Kuhlman, president; Lesil Fowler, vice- 
president; Hester Empie, secretary-treas- 
urer. The chaplain is James Oosterling, 
D.D. 


GENEVA SCHOOL OF 
MISSIONS 


Tue twenty-first session of the Geneva 
Summer School of Missions will be held 
at Conference Point, Williams Bay, Wis., 
August 13-20. The theme of the confer- 
ence will be, “His Paths” (Micah 4: 2). 

Four women of the United Lutheran 
Church in America are representatives on 
the committees of this school: Mrs. J. A. 
Leas, Mrs. George P. Lottich, Mrs. Henry 
Schaeffer, and Mrs. John I. Meck, dean 
of girls. 

The school is particularly fortunate this 
year in having on its program Mrs, O. A. 
Sardeson, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the United Lutheran Church, appointed 
by the Foreign Missions Conference as 
delegate to the Madras Conference. She 
will bring “Echoes of the Madras Con- 
ference.” 

The program is designed to provide un- 
der wise leadership information, fellow- 
ship, recreation and inspiration. 

For detailed information of this summer 
school address Mrs. Paul H. Wezeman, 
1177 South Humphrey Avenue, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Iowa is surrounded by Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota. From Sioux City, Iowa, 
one can also look into Nebraska and South 
Dakota. It was our privilege not only to 
view but also to visit South Dakota re- 
cently. The occasion was the twenty-first 
annual convention of the Lutheran For- 
eign Missions Conference of America, 
which we attended as a delegate at 


Sioux Falls 


one hundred miles north of Sioux City— 
both cities located on the Sioux River. 
“The Friendly City,” counting 35,000 peo- 
ple, is the metropolis of both North and 
South Dakota, and is truly an American 
city, since 88 per cent of its citizens are 
native born. Sioux Falls is unusually at- 
tractive, well governed, the center of five 
trunk railroad lines, and three national 
highways. Thirty-six inter-city buses come 
and leave daily. It has a 400-acre airport; 
a tourist camp which 13,000 persons patron- 
ized last year; nine attractive parks; exten- 
sive hotel accommodations; golf courses and 
country clubs; an auditorium seating 3,500 
persons; eight theatres accommodating 
15,000; 32 churches with beautiful build- 
ings; a $450,000 Y. M. C. A., a fine Y. W. 
C. A., and three hospitals. 

Because of all these assets and more, 
Sioux Falls has become a noted conven- 
tion city, and each year from 15,000 to 
20,000 conventionites hie to the city, reg- 
ister, wear badges, “come to order,” de- 
liberate, pass motions, eat, drink, sport, 
shirk, enjoy themselves, and return home. 

Sioux Falls is also the center of one of 
the richest agricultural sections in the 
United States. It follows therefore, that 
it is a livestock emporium; its meat pack- 
ing industry is very extensive; it is the 
largest automobile and implement distri- 
buting point in the northwest; its 200 
manufacturers and wholesalers alone em- 
ploy more than 7,500 persons; it needs 
seven banks to do its business; its building 
permits for sixteen years have averaged 
over $1,500,000 annually. 

Sioux Falls is interested in education. 
Besides its sixteen public and high schools, 
its Business College, and three training 
schools for nurses, it supports Columbus 
College (Roman Catholic), Sioux Falls 
College (Baptist), All Saints School (Epis- 
copal), and 


Augustana College 


This Norwegian Lutheran institution, the 
largest denominational college in South 
Dakota, is seventy-eight years young, hav- 
ing come into existence in 1860. Its his- 
tory is interwoven with that of the church 
and the state in the west. It was born in 
Chicago, moved from place to place in 
various states, until it reached Sioux Falls. 
It was married to the Lutheran Normal 
School in 1918 and together they became 
the present Augustana College. The in- 
stitution has high accreditation with mem- 
berships in five national college associa- 
tions. It has a faculty of 32 and over 500 
students, though its aim is not size but 
quality in faculty, students and alumni. 
It was our privilege to meet President 
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Clemens M. Granskou and to be conducted 
through the institution, which is unusually 
attractive in campus, buildings, and equip- 
ment. 

The U. L. C. A. has but three congrega- 
tions in the entire state of South Dakota. 
They are in Salem, Spencer, and Tea. The 
first two are members of the Northwest 
Synod and the third of the Midwest Synod. 
However, South Dakota is one of the eight 
states in which the Lutheran Church leads 
the other Protestant denominations in 
membership. They belong principally to 
the American Lutheran Conference and the 
Synodical Conference. There are 651 Lu- 
theran congregations in 370 places scat- 
tered throughout the state. There are also 
five eleemosynary and three educational 
institutions in the state. 

Sioux Falls with its thirty-two churches 
has six Lutheran congregations—one Aug- 
ustana, three Missouri (one deaf), and two 
Norwegian. The largest of these and the 
host to the recent Lutheran Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference is the 


First Lutheran Church 


second to none in the city in imposing 
appearance, size and modern equipment. 
Lutheran preaching began in Sioux Falls 
in 1873, and as a result St. Olaf congre- 
gation was organized in 1877. Several other 
Lutheran congregations took shape, but in 
1820 they were all merged into the First 
Lutheran Church. The pastors and mem- 
bers were sufficiently far-sighted to rec- 
ognize the fact that the language of the 
country must henceforth be the language 
of the church, and they acted accordingly. 
They were also sufficiently alert to call the 
right man as pastor and they found him 
in the person of H. J. Glenn, D.D., whom 
God has signally blessed in the erection 
of a magnificent temple of God and in the 
gathering and the development of just as 
magnificent a congregation. Dr. Glenn is a 
typical Norseman in size, courage and 
ability. No sooner did Dr. Glenn become 
pastor than the various groups became 
peacefully amalgamated and plans were 
set on foot to erect a representative 
church. The $225,000 temple, begun in 
1924, was dedicated in 1930. The church 
is a veritable cathedral; and the parish 
house is the last word in up-to-date at- 
tractiveness and equipment, to accom- 
modate the 1,000 Sunday school pupils. 
The building swarms with young people 
Sundays and weekdays at meeting times. 
The church auditorium seats 1,300, though 
1.650 can be accommodated. There are 
1,800 baptized and 1,370. confirmed mem- 
bers. An office secretary and several par- 
ish workers are on the job. The budget 
is $17,295. 

The congregation has several choirs. It 


is closely connected with Augustana Col-' 


lege, whose students attend its services 
and assist in the music. Sioux Falls is a 
musical city. The church also fosters “The 
Lutheran House of Mercy” and “The South 
Dakota Home Finding Society.” The con- 
gregation has an attractive parsonage. 
Dr. Glenn, born in Norway, came to 
this country at the age of six months. He 
was graduated from St. Olaf College and 
Luther Seminary. He organized the uni- 
versity student work at Grand Forks, 
N. D.; was at Grafton, N. D.; Duluth, 
Minn.; and came to Sioux Falls in 1920. 
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DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


Ir you are among those who lament 
that the Roman Catholics are the only 
ones who get out the crowds, you should 
have attended the centennial celebration 
of the landing of the Saxons, held at the 
Coliseum in the State Fair Grounds, 
Detroit, Sunday afternoon, May 14, under 
the auspices of the Missouri Lutheran con- 
gregations of Greater Detroit. More than 
twelve thousand people crowded into the 
huge building, where for more than two 
hours they sang some of the church’s best 
known hymns, led by large massed choirs, 
listened to the reading of the Word of 
God, heard a stirring address by the Rev. 
L. Nuechterlein, St. Joseph, Mich., and en- 
joyed themselves in an enthusiastic cele- 
bration as only Lutherans know how. A 
feature of the services was martial music 
played by the Saginaw Lutheran Band. 
The tremendous crowd was accounted for 
by attendants from the sixty-five Missouri 
Lutheran congregations in and near De- 
troit and also from congregations from 
this body in a radius of one hundred 
miles of this city. 


Whence This Royalty? 


Never before in the history of the world’s 
Auto Capital has there been such a flood 
of European royalty. For the first time 
in Denmark’s more than a thousand years 
of government, members of its royal fam- 
ily visited the New World. In their trans- 
continental handshaking, their Royal High- 
nesses Crown Prince Frederick and Crown 
Princess Ingrid of Denmark and Iceland 
honored Detroit with a visit April 26 and 
27. May 6 the city was honored with the 
presence of Crown Prince Olav and Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway, also on a good 
will tour of the United States. June 6 
Detroiters journeyed across the Detroit 
River, where our neighoring city Windsor, 
Ontario, was host to their Majesties, King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. The Houses of Hohenzollern and 
Windsor and crowned heads of Europe 
and those to be crowned, seem suddenly 
to have developed a friendliness for Amer- 
ican democracy. Some would attribute an 
ulterior motive for these visits but most 
people feel it is a friendly gesture for 
peace in these times of war psychology. 


Lutheran Royalty 


The coming of members of the royal 
family from Denmark and Norway, where 
the Lutheran Church is the state church, 
was of special interest to the Lutherans of 
metropolitan Detroit, where the Lutheran 
Church is the largest Protestant body. On 
both occasions Lutherans well nigh sur- 
passed themselves, especially those of 
Danish or Norwegian descent. The ban- 
quet given Denmark’s royal representa- 
tives at the Book-Cadillac Hotel the eve- 
ning of the twenty-sixth was almost a 
Lutheran affair. The invocation was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Svend A. Jorgensen, 
pastor of the Danish Lutheran Church. 
Mr. George P. Everson, toastmaster, is a 
member of. the same church, so also is 
Mr. C. C. Hansen, who gave the address of 
welcome; likewise Mr. Aage Hagen, who 
spoke in Danish. Mr. William S. Knudsen, 
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president of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and a member of Epiphany Lutheran 
Church, delivered the principal address of 
the evening. Mrs. Benjamin F. Soffe 
brought greetings from those of Icelandic 
lineage. To these Crown Prince Frederick 
responded in what some called an Oxford 
English. His address was broadcast. Mayor 
Reading represented the city and Governor 
Dickerson sent greetings. These Danish 
Lutherans were certainly at their best. 
The banquet was fit for a king. 


Lutheran Democracy 


The reception and buffet supper tendered 
Crown Prince Olay and Crown Princess 
Martha May 6, at the Detroit Yacht Club, 
was less stately and somewhat more Amer- 
ican. While eight hundred attended the 
former, more than twelve hundred over- 
taxed the Yacht Club to get a glimpse of 
the Nordic heirs to Norway’s throne, listen 
to a Norwegian songfest, enjoy a delight- 
ful program, and hear Crown Prince Olav 
respond. Again Lutherans were largely in 
charge. The Rev. W. B. Scarvie, pastor 
of Salem Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
gave the invocation and made one of the 
principal addresses, speaking both in Nor- 
wegian and English. Danish-Americans 
were more European (Imperialistic) in 
entertaining Denmark’s royalty but Nor- 
wegian-Americans were just as enthu- 
siastic in showing American hospitality to 
Norway’s future rulers. 


Brotherhood Convention Coming 


The Lutherans of Detroit are contem- 
plating with keen interest the annual con- 
vention of the Federated Lutheran Broth- 
erhoods which will be held in Detroit in 
October of this year. A central committee 
is now being formed which will endeavor 
to offer to this convention Detroit’s hos- 
pitality and make the stay of those who 
come within our gates both pleasant and 
profitable. Since you men of the Brother- 
hood are coming to the world’s Auto City, 
why not put off buying your new car until 
then? Bring your old “jalopy” and turn 
it in for a new car. Limp into town and 
leap out. The writer does not get a com- 
mission either. 


INDIANA WOMEN’S WORK 
Northern Conference 


Tue fourth annual conference of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod was held April 26 in St. Luke’s 
Church, Fort Wayne, the Rev. R. H. 
Trojan pastor. 

Mrs. Hollis Dilley, president, opened the 
meeting with the meditation: 

“Shepherd of Mortals, here behold 

A little flock, a wayside fold 

That wait Thy presence to be blest. 

O Man of Nazareth, be our guest.” 

The conference theme was “What Lack 
I Yet?” The devotional leaders were Mrs. 
W. A. Reichert of Fort Wayne and Mrs. 
Amelia Travelbee of Columbia City. Miss 

-Mary Dowel sang, “Behold, the Master 
Passeth By.” 

Miss Bertha Koenig from Liberia, Africa, 
was the guest speaker. “Great Expecta- 
tions,” a dramatization, was presented by 
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St. Mark’s Society, Uniondale. Mrs. Alice 
Mueller of Walton discussed “The Chil- 
dren of the Church.” 

Miss Hilda Weaver arranged the yearly 
reports presented at the conference. 

Special music, “I Heard the Voice of 
Jesus Say,” by the Girls’ Chorus, Hoag- 
land, was led by Pastor Trojan. He sang 
as a solo, “Hold Thou My Hand.” 

Twenty-one societies responded with an 
attendance of 152. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Loye M. Bayless, Union- 
dale; vice-president, Mrs. Martin Haney, 
Goshen; secretary, Mrs. Glenn Speer, 
Goshen; treasurer, Miss Hilda Weaver, 
Auburn. 

The 1940 conference will be held in Holy 
Trinity Church, South Bend. 


Central Conference 


The fourth annual conference of the 
Central District of Indiana met in Fair 
Haven Lutheran Church, one and one-half 
miles north of Mulberry, May 17, the Rev. 
F. B. Herzel pastor. 

Welcome was extended by Mrs. Orval 
Rothenberger, president of the local so- 
ciety. The response was given by Mrs. 
Charles Weigle of Otterbein. The devo- 
tions were given by Mrs. F. B. Herzel in 
the morning and by Mrs. Fred Breimeyer 
of Portland, in the afternoon. Mrs. F, B. 
Herzel, vice-president of the Indiana Syn- 
odical Society, brought greetings from the 
synodical officers. 

“The Children of the Church” was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Alice Mueller of Walton. 

The guest speaker was Mrs. H. J. Cur- 
rens, Cromwell, former missionary to 
Africa, who spoke on the handicaps of the 
work. She also exhibited many interesting 
curios, explaining their use. 

“Our Young Women Speak,” a paper 
presented by Mrs. Howard Jones of 
Logansport, and a dramatization by the 
Zion and Fair Haven Young Women set 
forth the achievements of their respective 
societies. 

Special music was furnished by Mrs. 
B. L. Stroup of Colburn and Mrs, Virgil 
Yohe of Middletown. 

The Rev. C. J. Ferster, superintendent 
of the Mulberry Lutheran Home, spoke 
briefly on the Home. The conference was 
invited to visit the Home at the close of 
the afternoon session. 

The following officers were elected and 
installed: President, Mrs. Charles Hawkins, 
Mulberry; vice-president, Mrs. Charles 
Weigle, Otterbein; secretary, Mrs. Howard 
Jones, Logansport; treasurer, Mrs. Anna 
Duckworth, Walton. 

The 1940 conference will be held in 
Shiloh Church, Walton. 

Approximately 190 attended; 
societies responded to roll call. 


eighteen 


Southern Conference 


The fourth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Conference was held in Salem Church, 
New Augusta, May 18. Greetings were 
given by the Rev. G. L. Kleepsie, host 
pastor; Dr. H. E. Turney, president of the 
Indiana Synod; and Mrs. Allen K. Trout, 
president of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Indiana Synod. 

Devotions were in charge of Mrs. Edwin 
Mackey, who used as her theme, “Stew- 
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ardship in Worship and Stewardship in 
Work.” 

Musical numbers were furnished 
throughout the day by the Rev. A. V. Hess, 
Mrs. Zimmer and Mr. William Todd 

The guest speakers were the Rev. Otto 
H. Freidmann, pastor of St. John’s at 
Kokomo, who spoke on “Other Regard,” 
and Mrs. H. J. Currens, wife of the Rev. 
H. J. Currens of Cromwell, former mis- 
sionary to Africa. 

The following officers were installed by 
Mrs. Allen K. Trout: President, Miss Grace 
E. Day, Indianapolis; vice-president, Mrs. 
G. L. Kleepsie, Whitestown and New 
Augusta Churches; secretary, Mrs. Oliver 
C. Fetta, Indianapolis; treasurer, Mrs. 
Robert Wiechman, Richmond. 

An invitation for the 1940 conference 
given by Emanuel Church, Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., was accepted. 

One hundred thirty-nine persons were 
present, representing seventeen congrega- 
tions. 

Mrs. Artuur C. Jones, Associate Editor 

of Indiana Bulletin. 


MASS MEETING OF MEN IN 
CHICAGO 


By Dr. Henry Schaeffer 


Five HUNDRED fifty men, including thirty- 
five pastors, attended the spring mass 
meeting of the Chicago Conference Broth- 
erhood of the Illinois Synod Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 23, at the North Austin Lutheran 
Church, Chicago. Thirty-nine churches 
were represented. The officers of the Chi- 
cago Brotherhood are Charles H. Strath- 
man, president; W. W. Smith, secretary; 
and Alexander Ramlose, treasurer. 

A male choir of fifty voices from Christ 
Lutheran Church sang two appropriate 
numbers under the direction of Erhardt 
Bergstresser. The hymns on the program 
were sung with manly vigor. 

Arthur Thomas of Elmwood Park read 
the Scripture lesson and C. W. Howe of 
Woodlawn-Immanuel offered prayer. Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod, and Walter Ahlgrim of the North 
Austin Brotherhood brought greetings. 
E. H. Anderson, president of the synodical 
Brotherhood, and Erwin List, national 
vice-president of the Brotherhood of the 
United Lutheran Church, pointed out the 
immediate objectives of their respective 
organizations. Howard Bechtolt of Wood- 
lawn, Martin Bock of Christ Church, 
Arthur Elworth of Holy Trinity, Samuel 
Jensen of Mt. Zion, Cyril Lucas of Holy 
Communion, and Harry McClory of St. 
Matthew’s took part in a panel discussion 
on Brotherhood work. 

Dr. Frederick W. Otterbein delivered an 
address on “Work, Worship and Witness- 
ing.” Dr. Henry Schaeffer gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the “Pompeii of the Holy 
Land,” during which pictures were shown 
of Pompeii, and of the Biblical Gerasa 
(Mark 5), thirty-five miles northeast of 
Jerusalem. Interesting comparisons were 
drawn between the classical basilica at 
Pompeii and the magnificent basilican 
churches at Gerasa. These were erected 
between the fourth and the seventh cen- 
turies of our era. 
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IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


IN THESE days it is “news” when con- 
gregations honor a pastor and exhibit their 
love and esteem in a very handsome man- 
ner after a pastor has completed ten years 
in the pastorate. 


Zion, North Manchester 


halted the impending exodus of the con- 
gregation after the close of the service May 
14, and Mr. M. F. Adams, representing his 
congregation, came forward to address the 
pastor briefly in appreciation of his ten 
years of service, and then presented Pastor 
Homer R. Ogle with the keys to a 1939 
Plymouth four-door sedan, de luxe model, 
ready to drive, tank filled with gasoline, 
license plates attached, receipt for full 
coverage insurance for one year. A pot- 
luck dinner was announced, served in the 
social rooms, and a program of speeches, 
music and song followed. Pastor Ogle, 
usually quick when words are requifed, 
stammered and stuttered through his 
speech of acceptance! Had not Zion Church 
presented him with a new gown and stoles 
last Christmas? Had they not materially 
increased his salary? Had they not just 
handed over a check for $36 for the Mul- 
berry Home? Had not the Brotherhood 
added another check for the Home, at $25? 
Well—er—‘“congratulations,” Zion, and 
Pastor Ogle! 


“Indiana” Visited “Ohio” 


when the Synod of Ohio was “in conven- 
tion assembled.” President Homer E. 
Turney, D.D., and Mr. O. K. Jensen (he’s 
O. K.!) officially visited this sister synod 
as the chosen representatives of the Mul- 
berry Home Board. They were granted 
thirty minutes to present this cause, and 
thirty minutes were set apart for an- 
ticipated discussion. They asked for the 
little sum of $15,000. They showed in tab- 
ulated figures distributed on the floor, and 
explained orally, how this debt had been 
reduced from $48,000, thirty months ago, 
to $21,500 as of May 1, 1939. They also 
explained how the budget had been re- 
duced by 50 per cent, as far as operating 
costs are concerned. 

Ohio Synod was most cordial. Mr. Jensen, 
chief accountant of the Indiana Board of 
State Accountants, treasurer of Mulberry 
Home, marshalled his figures, and Ohio 
Synod became convinced that the Home 
was worthy of the support. A resolution 
presented by a distinguished member was 
unanimously adopted. A committee of ten 
men, five representing the synod and five 
representing the synodical Brotherhood, 
was empowered to draw plans for the 
financial campaign for $15,000, to be ap- 
proved by the executive board, and ex- 
ecuted within the year 1939. Within forty- 
five minutes, the entire matter was con- 
sidered and handled, to the delight of the 
Indiana Synod, because this action proves 
again the fine relationship prevailing be- 
tween the sister synods as. one founded 
on mutual trust and willing co-operation. 
We Hoosiers are most grateful for this 
token of esteem and confidence. 


Trinity, Fort Wayne 


Paul H. Krauss, D.D., pastor, introduced 
a unique series of lectures at the begin- 
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ning of May 1939. “What Are the Essen- 
tials of a Happy Marriage?” is the caption 
of a series of attractive leaflets advertising 
a course of five lectures in Trinity Hall 
on the five Wednesday evenings of the 
month, These lectures were given under 
the auspices of the Educational Commit- 
tee of Trinity Church. Dr. Krauss ex- 
plains that “nothing is more important than 
establishing a happy home.” He arranged 
group discussions, in question and answer 
form, after each lecture. Lecturers: Mrs. 
Paul H. Krauss on “Courtship”; Dr. Karl 
M. Beierlein, specialist in Obstretics and 
Gynecology; Dr. Krauss, “Compatibility”; 
Mr. Edward H. Dickmeyer, financier, pres- 
ident Central Securities Corporation, on 
“Financing Marriage”; Dr. Krauss, “Re- 
ligion and Matrimony.” The spiritual basis 
of marriage was discussed in detail. These 
lectures proved interesting and popular. 
Trinity is Indiana Synod’s largest congre- 
gation, and it is a living parish, alert, pro- 
gressive, liberal in support of “the whole 
Church.” 


CENTENNIAL OF ST. JOHN'S, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


THE centennial celebration of St. John’s 
Church, Zanesville, Ohio, Willard M. Hack- 
enberg, D.D., pastor, was held the week 
beginning Sunday, May 14. 

The auditorium was filled with wor- 
shipers at the very first service. A con- 
firmation class of twenty-six was received 
and partook of the Sacrament of the Altar. 
White robes were used by the class and 
the service was considered the most im- 
pressive of its kind ever held in the his- 
tory of the church. 

The Luther League held an interesting, 
amusing and informative meeting by giv- 
ing a history of the League in the congre- 
gation, supplemented by pictures and 
snapshots projected on a screen. 

The sermon in the Vesper Service by 
the pastor was entitled, “One Hundred 
Years.” It was the result of an exhaustive 
study and research into the archives of 
the congregation, of synod, and of the 
library of Wittenberg College. It showed 
the struggles and sacrifices through the 
years. The following pastors served dur- 
ing the century: A. Bartholomew (twice), 
Stephen A. Mealy, W. C. Hauer, A. Bosser- 
man, A. J. Waddell, M. C. Horine, W. P. 
Ruthrauff, Frank Richards, D.D., E. R. 
Richards, A. P. Markley, Ph.D., Paul R. 
Siebert, D.D., W. L. Dowler, and the pres- 
ent pastor, Dr. W. M. Hackenberg, since 
1926. From 1855 to 1869 there was no pas- 
tor in this congregation. 

The congregation became self-support- 
ing during the pastorate of Frank Rich- 


ards, D.D., who served twenty-eight years, ' 


the longest pastorate. The apportioned 
benevolence of the church has been paid 
in full each year beginning with the pas- 
torate of Paul R. Siebert, D.D. The con- 
firmed membership at the present time is 
768, which is a 300 net increase since the 
beginning of the present pastorate. Under 
the present pastorate the new Gothic 
church was completed; it has a seating 
capacity of 700. 

A homecoming reception was held Mon- 
day evening in the Social Hall with many 
former members present. During an in- 
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teresting program honor was paid to those 
who were members for fifty or more con- 
tinuous years. Special recognition was 
given also to the ninety-five members re- 
ceived during the Centennial Year. As a 
surprise part of the evening, a beautiful 
vase with lilies was presented to Dr. and 
Mrs. Hackenberg in appreciation of their 
faithful services during the past thirteen 
years. The Rev. Harrison Bryant, pastor 
of St. Paul’s A. M. E. Church and acting 
president of the Muskingum Ministerial 
Association, responded with greetings. 


Auxiliary Gatherings 
The Luther League sponsored the pro- 
gram for Tuesday. A District Rally was 


held in the social hall preceding the eve-. 


ning service. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Luther League of 
America, was the speaker at both services. 
The Rev. Joseph Frease, secretary of the 
Synod of Ohio and Director of Religious 
Education and Young People’s Work, 
brought greetings from the synod. 

The Men of the Church under the 
auspices of the Men’s Bible Class spon- 
sored a congregational banquet on Wednes- 


day. Dr. H. D. Borley, retiring pastor of ~ 


the Central Presbyterian Church, spoke as 
the representative of the Ministerial As- 
sociation on this occasion, E. Clyde Xander, 
D.D., pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, Ohio, delivered the address. 
Before beginning his address, Dr. Xander 
paid fitting and high tribute to Pastor 
Hackenberg. The address consisted of a 
“Tribute to the Church in the Past”; 
“Orientation of the Present”; and holding 
before us the “Challenges, Responsibilities 
and Needs of the Future.” It was an- 
nounced at this banquet through the Spe- 


cial Debt Fund Committee that the in-~ 


debtedness had been reduced $12,000 this 
centennial year. 

The Women of the Church, under the 
auspices of the Missionary Society, spon- 
sored the services on Thursday. The 
speaker was M. Edwin Thomas, D.D., sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the U. L. C. A., who brought the wider 
vision of the Church’s work by linking 
the sacrifices and blessings of the Century 
of Missions with the work of the local 
congregation. 

The Sunday school sponsored the serv- 
ices Friday evening. The speaker was the 
Rev. Dr. Paul H. Heisey, professor of Re- 
ligious Education at Wittenberg College 
and writer of the Adult Notes in the Augs- 
burg Sunday School Teacher. 

Charles P. Wiles, D.D., Philadelphia, 
editor of the Parish and Church School 
Board, U. L. C. A., was present Sunday, 
May 21, the concluding day of the Centen- 
nial Program, He spoke to the assembled 
Bible school and delivered the sermons 
at both services of the day. “The Marks 
of a Victorious Church” and “Marks of a 
Christian” were sermons. that brought a 
powerful climax to a week of great spir- 
itual feasts. 

The following commendation of the con- 
gregation and their pastor is found in The 
Times Recorder of Zanesville: 


“CENTURY OF ACHIEVEMENT” 
“This week the members of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church are celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 


ae 
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the church. In the century that has 
elapsed since its founding St. John’s Church 
has contributed vastly to the spiritual up- 
building of this community. 

“The magnificent new edifice at Seventh 
and Market Streets stands as evidence that 
the congregation has prospered temporally 
as well as spiritually. Some of the city’s 
most substantial citizens are enrolled in 
the membership of St. John’s Church, and 
through them the influence of this great 
body of Christian men and women is mani- 
fest in the business life of the city. 

“St. John’s Church has achieved largely 
in the century that has passed since its 
organization, and beyond doubt is destined 
to attain to even greater things in the 
years to come. Under the inspired lead- 
ership of its pastor, Dr. Willard M. Hack- 
enberg, St. John’s Church is doing a great 
work for this community, and it is the 
sincere wish of all that it may continue 
to prosper in both spiritual and material 
matters.” 


DR. ARNOLD PRESIDENT OF 
HARTWICK COLLEGE 


Tue Board of Trustees of Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N. Y., has announced the 
election of Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., to the 
presidency of the college. Dr. 
official association with the National Lu- 
theran Educa- 
tional Conference 
began in 1922 
with his service 
as secretary. 
Since 1936 he 
has served the 
combined office 
of secretary- 
treasurer. 

Dr. Arnold was 
born in Sterling, 
Nebr., and his 
undergraduate 
work was done 
at the state uni- 
versity, from 
which he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in 1917. At 
the University of Iowa Dr. Arnold re- 
ceived his master’s degree in 1923. Upon 
presentation of a dissertation: “An analysis 
of some of the elements in the previous 
preparation of college students and the 
relation of these elements to academic 
standing,” Ohio State University awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1929. 

Dr. Arnold’s range of teaching experi- 
ence has been twenty-one years in Lutheran 
institutions and eight in high schools and 
state universities. He was assistant pro- 

fessor of psychology at Wittenberg College, 
' Springfield, Ohio, 1925-27, between two 
years of service at the University of Iowa 
and Ohio State University. In 1928 Wit- 
tenberg called him to be associate profes- 
sor of psychology and director of the divi- 
sion of Special Schools. In 1935 he was 
made full professor of psychology. 

Other Lutheran institutions at which Dr. 
Arnold has taught are: Luther Academy, 
Sterling, Nebr., 1910-13; Wartburg Acad- 
emy, Waverly, Iowa, 1913-16; and Wart- 
burg Junior College, Waverly, 1917-23. 

Nine professional societies enroll Dr. 
Arnold as a member. In the Ohio College 
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2/5 Lutheran Children 


Sickly, undernourished and cardiac, in New 
York City, will have their only chance at health 
and happiness in God’s out-of-doors this Sum- 
mer at Camp Wilbur Herrlich, Towners, N. Y. 


—If good friends and Sunday schools will 
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Association he was secretary of the psy- 
chology section 1934-35, and president 1935- 
36. In the Ohio Congress of Parents and 
Teachers he was state chairman 1928-30; 
since 1932 he has been president of the 
Ohio Association for Adult Education as 
well as for the Springfield Council of the 
Association for Adult Education. 

In 1932 a signal honor was bestowed 
upon Dr. Arnold in his appointment as a 
fellow of the Oberlander Trust, Philadel- 
phia, with a grant to make a survey of 
adult education in Germany and Austria. 

Among Dr. Arnold’s numerous publica- 
tions are four dealing with college prob- 
lems: “Co-operative Nationwide College 
Testing Program,” “Remedial Instruction 
al the College Level,” “Adventures in Col- 
lege Administration,” “Trends in Lutheran 
College Enrollments and Their Sig- 
nificance.” 

President-elect Arnold will go to Hart- 
wick College in September 1939.—News 
Bulletin, National Lutheran Educational 
Conference. 


DR. WOODRUFF RETIRES AT 
SUSQUEHANNA 


AFTER serving his Alma Mater for forty- 
seven years as a teacher, Dr. John I. 
Woodruff, head of the philosophy depart- 
ment, publicly announced his retirement 
from the faculty of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove, Pa., May 22, during a 
college chapel service. His resignation be- 
comes effective immediately following the 
institution’s eight y-first commencement 
June 5. Dr. Woodruff began teaching in 
the Penns Township schools of Snyder 
County in 1883, thus having a record of 
fifty-one years in the teaching service. 

He was graduated from Missionary In- 
stitute (now Susquehanna University) in 
1888, and later earned A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees at Bucknell University. He also holds 
honorary degrees of Litt.D. from Witten- 
berg College and LL.D. from Waynesburg 
College. Following the completion of his 
college course he took charge of the 
Friends’ Normal Institute at Rising Sun, 
Md. He also served two years as principal 
of Mifflin Academy for two years and came 
to Susquehanna as professor of Latin, 
English and Rhetoric in 1892. For a short 
time in 1894 his work at Susquehanna was 
interrupted as he became president of 
Palatinate College at Myerstown, Pa., but 
resumed his work at Susquehanna that 
same year. He served as acting-president 
at Susquehanna from 1901 to 1904; was a 
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member of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
in the sessions of 1919 and 1921, during 
which time he sponsored important educa- 
tional measures. Dr. Woodruff was co- 
author and sponsor of the Woodruff Bill 
for the new levels of teacher salaries, 
which preceded the “Finegan Act.” It was 
under the direction of Dr. Woodruff that a 
definite program in education for the 
training of public school teachers was in- 
troduced at Susquehanna. 

To Dr. Woodruff belongs the additional 
honor of having introduced, coached and 
managed Susquehanna’s first football team 
in 1892. For more than forty years he has 
been active in the work of the Susque- 
hanna University Alumni Association and 
is the association’s honorary president at 
the present time. 


MEMORIAL DEDICATED 


Egner-Hartzell Chapel at Muhlenberg 
College Receives Window 


ATToRNEY and Mrs. Charles H. Tyson, 
prominent members of St. Matthew’s Lu- 
theran Church, Reading, Pa., were hon- 
ored at Muhlenberg College Sunday, June 
4, when their three grandchildren, the sons 
and daughter of Dr. Levering Tyson, pres- 
ident of the college, presented a beautiful 
stained glass window in their honor for 
the Egner-Hartzell Memorial Chapel on 
the college campus. 

The window was placed. by the three 
Tyson children, James Levering Tyson, a 
senior at Harvard; Reba Jane Tyson, a 
senior at Smith College; and David Otto 
Tyson, aged 14, as a tribute to their grand- 
parents whose traditions from the emigra- 
tion of their forefathers to this country 
from the Palatinate are steeped in the 
Lutheran Church. Attorney and Mrs. Tyson 
have both been active in St. Matthew's 
for many years. 

Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and former 
pastor of Trinity Church, Reading, Pa., 
dedicated the window at the baccalaureate 
service. It was unveiled by David Tyson, 
youngest son of President and Mrs. Tyson. 
The other two children were on the 
campus for the dedication, as were At- 
torney and Mrs. Tyson. 

Attorney Tyson is the great-grandson 
of the first Tyson to move to Reading from 
Montgomery County. He is descended in 
a direct line from Reiner Tyson, who 
landed in Philadelphia from the Palatinate” 
in 1681. His forbears, therefore, have lived 
within a 60-mile radius of the Muhlenberg 
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College campus during the generations in 
which they have been in this country. 

Mrs. Tyson is a granddaughter of Mrs. 
Bodo Otto and her husband, who was the 
son of a Revolutionary war surgeon. Mrs. 
Otto was one of the pillars of old Trinity 
Church, Reading, and she and her fore- 
bears are buried in Old Trinity’s church- 
yard. It was largely through her support 
that Trinity Church started the mission 
that later became St. Matthew’s congre- 
gation. 

For forty years Mrs. Tyson was super- 
intendent of the Primary Department of 
St. Matthew’s Sunday school and, when 
advancing age compelled her to relinquish 
that post, she became head of the Cradle 
Roll Department, a position she continues 
in spite of her advanced age. She is 85 
years old. There isn’t a baby born in St. 
Matthew’s congregation that she doesn’t 
see. 

The window the Tyson children placed 
recalls the work of Spener, one of the 
great leaders of the Church in Europe and 
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a powerful force during the pietistic period. 
Four medallions in the window will rep- 
resent the seal of the University of Halle 
where Spener studied, the City of Frank- 
furt where he lived, an orphan child rep- 
resenting his founding of what was to be- 
come the Inner Mission work of the 
Church, and an East Indian, symbolic of 
his interest in Foreign Missions. 

Dr. Tyson, only son of Attorney and 
Mrs. Tyson, has been president of Muhlen- 
berg College since July 1937, when he suc- 
ceeded the late Dr. John A. W. Haas. 


COMMENCEMENT AT 
ROANOKE 


WirTH an unprecedented throng of alumni 
from throughout the country attending, 
commencement exercises at Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va., were held June 3 to 5. 

The graduation address on Monday was 
delivered by Dr. Samuel W. Grafflin, noted 
author and lecturer of White Plains, N. Y. 
The baccalaureate sermon Sunday morn- 
ing, June 4, was preached by Dr. Charles 
J. Smith, president of the college. The 
feature of the annual Sunset Service Sun- 
day evening was an address by the Rev. 
Theodore Bacheler, minister of the Con- 
gregational Church of South Hadley Falls, 
Mass. The principal speaker at the an- 
nual meeting of the Alumni Association 
June 3, was the Rev. John H. Fray, pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Church of Shepherds- 
town, W. Va. Presiding at the association 
meeting was George P. Grove, president. 

The annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees was presided over by Colonel 
James P. Woods, prominent Roanoke at- 
torney and former congressman. It. was 
the nineteenth such meeting over which 
Colonel Woods has presided. 

Forty-nine seniors received their de- 
grees in the colorful graduation exercises 
which climaxed one of the most successful 
years in the near-century-long history of 
the college. . 

During the commencement period a spe- 
cial display in the Bittle Memorial Library 
showed results of the “Alumni Bookshelf” 
sponsored by the alumni office this year. 
It contains some forty to fifty volumes of 
books written by Roanoke alumni, most of 
them contributed since the launching of 
the project in October. 

Classes whose numerals end in ’04 or 
709 held reunion luncheons while a spe- 
cial reunion of the “Fourth Estaters,” who 
in their college days prepared copy for 
student publications, was also held. Some 
four hundred alumni attended the buffet 
supper on the campus- Saturday evening. 

A special article in the May issue of 


the Roanoke Collegian, alumni quarterly ' 


at Roanoke College, pays tribute to four 
professors who have served over twenty 
years at the historic Salem institution— 
Prof. G. G. Peery, head of the Depart- 
ment of Biology, who has rounded out 
thirty-two years of service; Prof. D. R. 
Carpenter, head of the Department of 
Mathematics and Registrar, who has served 
thirty years; Prof. W. E. Mann, Bursar 
of the college and instructor in Business 
Administration, twenty-seven years; and 
Dr. Charles R. Brown, Dean of the col- 
lege and head of the Department of His- 
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tory, twenty-one years. These four men 
are alumni of Roanoke. Besides their 
distinguished service as teachers they have 
taken leading roles among educators in 
their fields of scholarship. 

Roanoke College has played an out- 
standing role among American colleges in 
sending men into the legal profession. At 
least 268 alumni of this school have gained 
places of distinction therein. Of this num- 
ber 174 are living, and at least seventeen of 
these are distinguished judges. Many 
alumni of Roanoke are still engaged in 
graduate study in this field, a Roanoke 
man last year being among the first fifteen 
in the Harvard Law School and a Roanoke 
man turning in the best record in the 
University of Virginia Law School during 
the same session. 

The famed “Five Smart Boys” in basket- 
ball were not the only team that turned 
in an astonishing record at Roanoke Col- 
lege this year. The debating team, com- 
posed of John Thornton, Billy Phlegar, 
Mac Brown and Julian Boswell, swept to 
a Tau Kappa Alpha Tournament cham- 
pionship at Randolph-Macon College and 
then early in April placed third in the 
Grand Eastern Forensic Tournament at 
Rock Hill, S. C. Debating at the college 
is carried on under the sponsorship of 
Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensic frater- 
nity, and is directed by Prof. Julius F. 
Prufer of the Department of History and 
Government. 

James L. Fisher, class of ’99, last month 
was honored as the “Who’s Who” alumnus 
in the May issue of the Roanoke Collegian. 
Mr. Fisher is an outstanding Lutheran 
leader and a member of St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church, Salisbury, N. C. He is 
vice-president of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company. Minter RItcHie. 


GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 
COMMENCEMENT 


Tue Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg, 
Pa., completed its one hundred thirteenth 
year May 12. The address on this occa- 
sion was delivered by the Rev. Lloyd M. 
Keller of Baltimore, Md., president of the 
Alumni Association of the seminary for 
the past two years. His subject was, “The 
Challenge of a Prophetic Ministry.” 

President John Aberly, D.D., LL.D., con- 
ferred upon the Rev. Luther M. Straley 
of Athens, N. Y., the degree of Master of 
Sacred Theology. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity was 
conferred upon the Rev. Richard F. Gar- 
nett of Mechanicsburg, the Rev. Donald 
R. Poole of Renovo, Pa., and upon seven 
members of the graduating class as fol- 
lows: Robert Calvin Benner, called to St. 
Paul’s Church, Newville, Pa.; Marshall 
Eugene Brenneman, called to Trinity 
Church, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Harold 
Aberly Dunkelberger, who received a 
scholarship for graduate study; Frederick 
John Eckert, called to be assistant pastor 
of Luther Place Church, Washington, 
D. C.; Harold Eugene Millard, pastor at 
York Springs, Pa.; Robert Seebold Sassa- 
man of Williamsport, Pa.; and Henry Max 
Schumann, called to the Lutheran Church 
at Kenmore, N, Y. 

The diploma of the seminary was given 
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to: George Edward Bowersox, Jr., Leech- 
burg, Pa.; Stuart Paul Garver, called to 
Friesburg, N. J.; Jerome Vincent Guss of 
Lewistown, Pa.; George Summerville Haaf, 
appointed missionary to India; Frederick 
Bence Haer, called to Saltsburg, Pa., Par- 
ish; Ralph Irvin Shockey, called to First 
Church, Windber, Pa.; Malcolm Dare Shut- 
ters, appointed missionary to China; 
Elwood Irvin Stahl, called to be assistant 
pastor, Zion, Sunbury, Pa.; John Edgar 
Stambaugh, called to Breezewood, Pa., 
Parish; Donald Reid Stonesifer of Hanover, 


Pa.; Charles F. Trunk, Jr., called to Lu- ~ 


theran Church, Phoenixville, Pa.; Carl 
Elmer Yost of York, Pa. 

Through the kindness of Mr. J. Edwin 
Eshleman of Waycross, Ga., every grad- 
uate left the seminary as a life member of 
the Missionary Society of the U. L. C. A. 

The Rev. Reginald Dietz, class of 1938, 
was awarded a resident Teaching Fellow- 
ship for the second year, and Mr. Cleon 
Prowell, also of ’38, was given a scholar- 
ship to study at Yale University. 

Two new professors’ residences will be 
erected this summer. Arrangements have 
been made to prepare a comprehensive 
campus plan. Definite progress has, been 
made toward the erection of a new chapel 
for the seminary. 


A RECORD SUPPORTER 


THe LurHeran has received from its 
Subscription Department the answer to a 
notice of the expiration of a reader’s sub- 
scription which rates highest in its list of 
veteran readers. C. J. Miller, Hamilton, 
Miss., writes: “In 1873 I paid my first sub- 
scription to my church paper and every 
year since; but this is the first time I ever 
paid it on my eighty-third birthday.” 

With reference to a sentence on the 
notice sent him by Tue LutHeran which 
reads, “Pass it on to someone who will be 
glad to read it; this is real missionary 
work,” Mr. Miller writes, “You are surely 
right. I have done that for over ten years.” 

Until someone can present a record of 
more than seventy years as subscriber and 
reader of his church paper, we will place 
Mr. Miller as our No. 1 veteran subscriber. 


PERSONAL 


Edwin J. Detmer, a native of Milton, Ky., 
senior in Hamma Divinity School, Spring- 
field, Ohio, has accepted a call: to become 
pastor of Christ Church, Evansville, Ind. 

He was ordained by officers of the 
Indiana Synod in Napoleon, Ind., May 10, 


‘and will begin his work in Indiana June 4. 


There he succeeds Rev. Otto H. Friedman, 
who has accepted a call to Kokomo, Ind. 


The Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley, pastor 
of Good Shepherd Lutheran Church, Wee- 
hawken, N. J., recently was elected pres- 
ident of the New Jersey Sunday League, 
an organization devoted to educational 
campaigns for the better appreciation and 
use of the Lord’s Day, which has accom- 
plished a considerable amount of good 
throughout the state, where a number of 
sinister forces are at work seeking to de- 
stroy. Pastor Fegley also has been ap- 
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pointed an organizer of delegations for the 
World Sunday School Convention of 1940, 
tc be held in Durban, South Africa, He 
will concentrate his attention upon Lu- 
theran church school enthusiasts. 


CxosEN on the basis of superior work in 
the study of theology, Dorris A. Flesner of 
Golden, Ill, a member of the graduating 
class of Hamma Divinity School will spend 
a year in study in Germany, beginning in 
late September 1939. 

The year of further study of theology is 
made possible by the Tressler University 
Scholarship, awarded periodically to su- 
perior students. 

Mr. Flesner, who is.to receive the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity at the ninety- 
fourth commencement of Hamma Divinity 
School May 28, will sail from New York 
June 29 as passenger on the S. S. Ham- 
burg. Having been chosen by the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference as a visitor, he 
will attend sessions of the World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth at Amsterdam, 
Holland, from July 26 to August 2. 

During the first half year of his res- 
idence in Europe he will be a student at 
the University of Erlangen, and during 
the second half a student at the Univer- 
sity of Tuebingen. 


The Rev. Elmer Kahl, who has been an 
occasional contributor to THe LuTHERAN 
for a number of years, has received word 
that his poem, “Eventide,” which appeared 
in “Lutheran Lyrics,’ was selected for 
publication in the tenth annual issue of 
the “Pacbar Anthology of Verse” and that 
“Thanksgiving” was selected for publica- 
tion in “The World’s Fair Anthology.” 


Mr. Robert L. Meister of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who was graduated from Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, May 21, 
has been called to become pastor of our 
Lutheran congregation in East Toledo, 
Ohio, known as St. Mark’s-in-the-Maples. 
He will begin his duties August 1. He 
was ordained at the meeting of the Synod 
of Ohio May 22-25 at Zanesville, Ohio. 


The Rev. Gould Wickey, Ph.D., D.D., 
executive secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, was granted the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws by Howard College, 
Birmingham, Ala., where he delivered the 
commencement address May 30. Howard 
College is related to the Southern Baptist 
Convention. The degree was given in rec- 
ognition and appreciation of the contri- 
bution which Dr. Wickey is making to the 
cause of Christian higher education through 
promotion, editorial work, and counseling 
with faculties. 
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The Christian Principle 


Drunkenness is classed with adultery, 
murder, idolatry and such-like and “they 
who do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” (Gal. 5: 19-21; I Cor. 
6: 9, 10.) It is not something to be “laughed 
off.” It is not the inherent evil in alcohol 
that is taught in the Bible, but its dangers 
are never glossed over. The soul must 
master the flesh, or it will be lost. If pro- 
hibition is not the best way to protect a 
people against its appetites, at least it 
was better than the present situation un- 
der repeal. It was a brave attempt to sup- 
port the Christian virtue of temperance 
by aid of law. Now the law is on the side 
of indulgence in a habit vastly more dan- 
gerous than playing with T. N. T. Better 
total abstinence for all than that one weak 
brother should become a victim of alcohol. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, June 25. Refer- 
ences: Scribners (February 1939), “The 
Resurrection of Mr. Volstead,” by Will 
Irwin; Christian Herald (November 1938), 
“The Flowing Bowl in Our Colleges,” by 
W. R. Breg; “Alcoholic Drink in Life To- 
day,” by Harry S. Warner, Methodist Book 
Concern; “Studies in Social Problems,” 
Y. P. Elective, Chapter 8, Lutheran Pub- 
lication House. Next topic, Patriotic Pro- 
gram. 
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THIRTY YEARS OLD 


Minneapolis, Minn. Redeemer Church, 
the Rev. J. Franklin Marlatte pastor, ob- 
served the thirtieth anniversary of its 
fcunding and the tenth anniversary of the 
occupancy of the present edifice. A ban- 
quet was held in the church, 275 members 
and friends being present. The speakers 
included Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president 
of the Synod of the Northwest; Dr. J. H. 
Dressler, professor at Northwestern Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary; Dr. William 
P. Christy, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Minneapolis; Arthur B. Fruen, alderman; 
Mrs. Milton Haker of Lindstrom, Minn.; 
and the following members: Edward Jack- 
son, J. Harry Leef, Carl A. Carlson, Dr. 
R. H. Lundquist, Eugene Olson, Forris 
Anderson, Mrs. Evan Mindrum, and Mrs. 
George Thompson. 

The congregation was organized in 1909 
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with thirty-seven charter members by the 
late Rev. John A. Zundel, Field Mission- 
ary for Minnesota. Services were held in 
the Fourth Ward Republican Hall until 
December 1910, when’ the old Western 
Avenue M. E. Church was purchased. In 
1929 the congregation moved into the pres- 
ent stone edifice at Logan and Glenwood 
Avenues. 

Carroll J. Rockey, pastor of Hope 
Church, Detroit, Mich., served the con- 
gregation from 1911 to 1919. Mr. Marlatte 
has served the congregation for the last 
nineteen years. 

April 30 the Rev. Edward R. Wicklund, 
Oshkosh, Wis., preached the anniversary 
sermon. His theme was “Builders of the 
Kingdom of God.” In the evening the 
Luther Leaguers sponsored a program for 
al! former Luther Leaguers and con- 
firmands. The congregation has an active 
membership of over 700. 

C. A. CaRLson. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Charles Daniel Clauss 


born at Weissport, Pa., April 9, 1862, the son 
of Phaon Clauss and Lucetta, nee Bauer, died 
in Allentown, Pa., May 12, 1939. December 2, 
1891, he was married to Martha May Frances, 
and of this union there were two children, both 
of whom survive, Samuel A. Clauss of Ham- 
monton, N. J., and Mrs. Hilda Clauss Smith of 
Philadelphia. Pastor Clauss was graduated from 
Muhlenberg College in 1888 and from the The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia in 1891. 

The following pastoral charges were served 
by him: St. John’s, Stroudsburg, Pa., 1891- 
1894; Zion’s, Leacock, Pa., 1895-1904; St. James, 
Folsom, N. J., 1910-1917. : 

Upon retirement Pastor Clauss resided in 
Allentown, Pa., where he taught for some years 
in a business college. He was a member of 
St. John’s Church and there rendered frequent 
and helpful service. He spent the last year of 
his life in the Good Shepherd Home, Allen- 
town, where during his fatal illness he re- 
ceived every consideration. 

The funeral service was held in St. John’s 
Church, Allentown, with the sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Ernst P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and brief ad- 
dresses by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Schaeffer, and the Rev. Dr. John H. Raker. 
The liturgical service was conducted by the 
Rev. Walter C. G. Veit, president of the Allen- 
town Conference. Interment took place in 
Lehighton Cemetery. W. C. Schaeffer. 


Oscar C. Dean, D.D. 


Saturday afternoon, May 27, Oscar C. Dean, 
D.D., departed this life at the Hanover Gen- 
eral Hospital, Hanover, Pa. His death followed 
an illness of two weeks and was caused by 
coronary thrombosis. : 

Dr. Dean was born August 5, 1883, at Mid- 
dletown, Frederick County, Maryland. He was 
the beloved pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Han- 
over, Pa., for fifteen years. To this important 
work he gave his best in a most sacrificial 
manner. Truly those who were members of 
his parish, his fellow ministers and the com- 
munity at large understood through his life 
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what Christ meant when He said, “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” The beauti and 
churchly house of God which was so recently 
dedicated under his careful direction was the 
climax of a life well lived in the service of 
his Master. His fine Gospel messages, his in- 
terest in youth, his care of the sick and sor- 
rowing and the effective manner in which his 
church organizations moved, all this is the 
mute testimony of how wonderfully Chris. 
used him. 

Dr. Dean was graduated from the. Gettysburg 
College in 1908 and from the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg in 1911. 
was ordained by the Maryland Synod in 1911 
and before coming to Hanover served success- 
fully the following churches: Accident, Md.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; and Bucyrus, Ohio. He served 
on many committees in the church at large 
and was at one time president of the West 
Virginia Synod. Gettysburg College conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity dur- 
ing the commencement season of 1938. He is 
survived by his wife, a son and a grand- 
daughter. 

The services at the home were conducted by 
the Rev. A. M. Hollinger, West Manheim 
Charge, Hanover, Pa.; the Rev. Robert Schiebel, 
New Baltimore Church, Hanover, Pa.; and the 
Rev. E. Philip Senft, St. Paul’s Church, Mc- 
Sherrystown, Pa. Those who participated in 
the service at the church were John S. Tome, 
D.D., St. Mark’s Church, Hanover, Pa.; Harry 
Hursh Beidleman, D.D., St. Matthew’s Church, 
Hanover, Pa.; and M. J. Roth, D.D., Trinity 
Church, Hanover, Pa., representing the Hanover 
Ministerial Association. The sermon _ was 
preached by the Rev. Dwight F. Putman, Christ 
Church, Gettysburg, Pa., president of the West 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod. The service at the grave was 
conducted by the Rev..Donald F. Brake, Zion 
Church, Middletown, Md. H. H. Beidleman. 


G. Harold Kinard, D.D. 

On the twenty-second day of May George 
Harold Kinard, D.D., went to Lancaster, Pa., 
to partake of Holy Communion with his breth- 
ren, and to attend the sessions of the one hun- 
dred ninety-second annual convention of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the Adjacent 
States. Feeling ill, he returned to his home in 
Allentown, Pa., the next day. Erysipelas spread 
so rapidly that after but three short days he 
passed on to be with his Lord, May 26, 1939. 

Dr. Kinard became pastor of Christ Church 
in Allentown in the fall of 1921. During eigh- 
teen years he doubled the membership of the 
church, which now enrolls 1,750 names. A 
beautiful parsonage was completed in 1923. His 
zeal encouraged his followers to sponsor the 
founding of the Church of the Redeemer in 
the 19th Street section of the city. For the 
Ministerial Pension Fund of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America his people con- 
tributed the largest sum of any church in the 
Lehigh Valley. Two years ago he had the 
privilege of dedicating a Church House con- 
taining a large auditorium, a recreation de- 
partment, assembly and class rooms, furnished 
with all necessary appliances for teaching, drill- 
ing and social functions. Dr. Kinard was 
diligent in promoting civic affairs in Allentown 
and the county of Lehigh, and also as a trus- 
tee of Muhlenberg College. 

He was the son of Dr. George W. and Clara, 
nee Lenhardt, Kinard, and was born in Lea- 
cock, Pa., April 29, 1890. Upon graduation from 
Franklin and Marshall College in Lancaster, 
Pa., he matriculated in the Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in the fall of 1913. 
During the two years between his graduation 
from college and his entry into the seminary 
he taught in the Mercersburg Academy; and 
after completing a year’s work in Princeton 
University the Ministerium of Pennsylvania or- 
dained him in 1917. Muhlenberg College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1932. He was pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Easton, Pa., for four years before he 
was called to Christ Church. 

Dr. Kinard is survived by his wife, the former 
S. Marie Zaun of Philadelphia, whom he mar- 
ried in 1917. Other survivors include three sons: 
Robert K., Richard Z., and John D.; two 
daughters: Constance E. and Joan E., all at 
home; and _a sister, Mrs. E. C. Jenkins, Staten 


Funeral services were conducted in Christ 
Church by the Rev. W. C. G. Veit of Easton, 
Pa., president of the Allentown Conference; the 
Rey. Charles B. Bowman, a professor at Muhlen- 
berg College; and Dr. Conrad Wilker, pastor 
of St. Michael’s Church, Allentown. Impressive 
eulogies were delivered by Dr. E. E. Fischer, 
Dr. Kinard’s immediate predecessor, now a 
professor in the Philadelphia Seminary, and 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. Interment was made 
in the Menonite Cemetery at Millersville, Pa. 

J. F. Lambert. 


_ Island, N. Y. 


Jefferson Polycarp Miller, D.D. 
after a ikea illness passed to his eternal 
Teward at his home in Radford, Va., May 11, 
He was born near Hickory, N. C., May 12, 
1866, the son of John Monroe and Camilla 
Miller. He attended the public schools in the 
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community and at the age of eighteen entered 
Concordia College, Conover, N. C., which was 
later moved to Hickory, N. C., and its name 
changed to Lenoir College. The year follow- 
ing his graduation, in 1889, he was elected to 
teach Greek in his Alma Mater, which position 
be held for six years, with two years at Con- 
cordia and four years at Lenoir. The year of 
his graduation he was ordained by the Ten- 
nessee Synod. 

Owing to the condition of his health he was 
advised By his physician to give up teaching 
for a while and to engage in pastoral work. 

the spring of 1895 he accepted a call to 
the Mt. Moriah Parish, China Grove, N.C. In 

1899 he was granted leave of absence to take 
post-graduate work at Chicago Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary. He accepted a call in No- 
vember 1900 to the Union Parish near Salis- 
bury, N. C. Other parishes served were at 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Burkes Garden, Va.; Mt. 
Pleasant, N. C., where he was co-principal of 
Collegiate Institute and a teacher in Mont 
Amoena Seminary, located in the same town. 

He was elected to the presidency of Marion 
College, Va., in 1911. During his administra- 
tion the east wing of the college was erected. 
From Marion he went to Elizabeth College, 
Charlotte, N. C., in 1913 to serve as field sec- 
retary and assistant to the president. 

He again took up pastoral work in 1913 at 
Tyrone, Pa. While pastor here a $20,000 debt 
on the church property was paid. The work 
at St. Paul’s, Richmond, Ind., began in March 
1920, and continued for eight years. In _ this 
time he was elected president of the Indiana 
Synod for one term and for several years pres- 
ident of its Mission Board. 

For a number of years he was a member of 
the Board of Directors of Wittenberg College, 
from which he received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity in 1921. At St. Paul’s as well as at 
Tyrone, he introduced the three-hour Good 
Friday service, which grew to a city-wide ob- 
servance. During his Richmond pastorate about 
$40,000 in cash and $65,000 in subscriptions 
were secured for a new church. The last pas- 
torate served by Dr. Miller was for three years 
at Wytheville, Va., after which he retired to 
spend his remaining years at his home in Rad- 
ford, Va. 

He is survived by his wife, who was Miss 
Eleanor Carpenter of Lincolnton, N. C., and by 
a son and daughter—Robert L. Miller of Chris- 
tiansburg and Mrs. H. P. Horton of Radford, Va. 

Funeral services were conducted in Radford. 
Sunday afternoon, May 14, by J. Luther Sieber, 
D.D., of Roanoke, assisted by Pastors James 
Cadwallader, E. H. Copenhaver and 5 : 
Daniel. Interment took place in Sunset Ceme- 
tery, Christiansburg. 

Dr. Miller was a forceful preacher, a faith- 


ful pastor, and a successful educator. He was 
a man of scholarly attainments, of refined 
tastes and consecrated talents. By his per- 


sonality and character he won confidence which 
he never presumed upon nor forfeited. ‘The 
memory of the just is blessed.” 

E. H. Copenhaver. 


Katharine Christina Richter 


Literally hundreds, both from within the 
bounds of the parish and beyond, were type- 
tested and more than a dozen successive blood 
transfusions actually given, but all to no avail. 
Death finally came May 28 in the Indiana, Pa., 
Hospital, as a blessed messenger of peace and 
rest, setting free the soul of Katharine Chris- 
tina Richter, nee Dombart, from its exhausted 
earthly tabernacle. With her passing the Elder- 
ton Parish parsonage lost its young mistress, 
twin lads of less than a year their mother, 
Pastor Robert C. McF. Richter his beloved wife, 
and the community one whom it was learning 
to love and esteem in high degree. 

Mrs. Richter was born at Evans City, Pa., 
November 11, 1911, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George F. Dombart. February 22, 1912. 
she was baptized bv Dr. B. F. Hankey of 
Emanuel Church, Bellevue, Pittsburgh, and of 
that same congregation she became a member 
by confirmation on Palm Sunday, April 13, 1924, 
Dr. Hankey still being the pastor. As the years 
went on she became a teacher in the Sundav 
school, proved herself a_ faithful Luther 
Leaguer, sang in the local church choir and 
in the Lutheran Choir of Pittsburgh, and very 
acceptably served as the first president of the 
mone Klein (Young Women’s) Missionary 

ociety. 

Surviving her are her parents; one brother, 
William of Oklahoma; her husband, and her 
two sons. The Rev. William F. Pfeifer of Leech- 
burg is an uncle. 

Her body was taken to the parsonage in 
Elderton, where Pastor A. J. Pfohl of Indiana, 
who had ministered to her in the hospital most 
faithfully, conducted a prayer service. There- 
after her body was taken to the home of her 
parents in Pittsburgh where it rested until 
May 31, Pastor Himmelman officiating briefly 
before it was removed to St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, Evans City. ; 

Funeral services were held in the church 
Wednesday afternoon in charge of President 
Bagger of the Pittsburgh Synod, who preached 
the sermon. The pastor of St. Peter’s, the Rev. 
G. J. Baisler, and the Rev. G. L. Himmelman 
assisted in the service. Burial was made in 

' the Evans City Cemetery. Henry H. Bagger. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 
Margaret E. Rees 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom to remove from our midst May 
6, 1939, Margaret E. Rees, wife of our pastor, 
the Rev. Gomer C. Rees, D.D., St. Peter’s Lu- 
theran Church, North Wales, Pa.; and 

Whereas, she has been a beloved friend and 
faithful teacher of our Ladies’ Bible Class for 
ten years; 

Be it resolved ; 

That we bow before the good and gracious 
will of our heavenly Father, giving thanks for 
her untiring effort in serving her Lord and His 
Church, and 

That we express our sense of great sorrow 
in her earthly departure, but we bow in humble 
submission and say, “Thy will be done.” 

That we extend our sincere Christian sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family, and pray that 
the God of all grace may comfort and sustain 
them in their sorrow; that a copy of these 
resolutions be recorded upon our minutes; a 
copy be sent to the family; and to THe LuTHERAN 
for publication. 

Lapis’ BrstE Cuiass, St. Peter’s LUTHERAN 

CuurcH, NortH WALES, Pa. 


John F. Seibert, D.D. 


Whereas, God in His infinite wisdom has 
called unto Himself His servant, Dr. John F. 
Seibert; and 

Whereas, the Church at large and the cause 
of Home Missions throughout the land, and the 
work of Home Missions in the territory of the 
Illinois Synod, has suffered a great loss in his 
passing, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we express our 
gratitude to God for the great service which 
He has permitted Dr. Seibert to render in His 
Kingdom through the United Lutheran Church 
in America; 

And, be it resolved, that we hereby express 
our profound appreciation for the privilege of 
having served with Dr. Seibert in the work of 
Home Missions; and that we shall cherish the 
memory of his spiritual wisdom and keen in- 
sight into the problems of Home Missions. 

And, be it further resolved, that a copy of 
this resolution be spread on the minutes of th 
meeting, and a copy be sent to his beloved 
wife and family, and a copy sent to THE 
Lurueran for publication. 

Rev. Frederick F. Mueller, Ph.D., 
Rev. Wm. J. Boatman, 
Mr. Carl Trapp, 
Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, Illinois Synod. 


SYNOD 


The Synod of Nova Scotia will hold its an- 
nual convention in St. Matthew’s Church, Rose 
Bay, N. S., the Rev. H. N. Lossing pastor, June 
23-25. Opening service with Holy Communion 
Friday, June 23, at 11.00 A. M. 

Vv. J. Monk, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mississippi 
Synod will meet July 11-13, in Grace Church, 
Laurel, Miss., the Rev. John Sanders pastor. 

Mrs. O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Nebraska 
Synod will be held in conjunction with Mid- 
land Assembly, at Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebr., July 31 to August 4. Miss Helene Harder 
of Japan and Miss Metta ‘Blair of India will 
probably be with us. Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, 

Publicity Chairman. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s’ Missionary Society of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held June 20-22 at St. John’s 


Tll., the Rev. 
W. W. Roth pastor. 

The first meeting of the Young Women’s 
Congress of the Wartburg Synod will convene 
June 20 in St. John’s Church, Springfield, Ill. 

Mrs. W. W. Roth, Sec. 


Arts College. 

A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, 
Theology, Engineering, etc. 

Well-rounded program of student 
activities. 

Personal attention to the individual 
student. 

Located in ‘‘the iodine center of the 
nation” and the healthful Pied- 
mont section of the state. 

Very reasonable expenses. 

For catalog write 
James C. Kinard, President 


NEW YORK World’s Fair 


Visitors are invited to attend 


ST. PETER’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Lexington Ave. & 54th St. 


In the Heart of Manhattan 


Rev. Alfred B. Moldenke, Ph.D., Pastor 
Rev. W. John Villaume, Asst. Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICES 
9:45 VARs vee. German 
11.15 A. M. English 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Virginia 
Synod will be held in the St. James Parish, 
Greenville, Tenn., the Rev. F. E. Dufford pas- 
tor, July 18-20. Esther Frye, Sec 


ANNUAL CELEBRATION AT TRAPPE,PA. 


The annual services in the Old Augustus 
Church, Trappe, Pa., will be held Sunday, June 
25. The Service, 10.15 A. M., in charge of the 
pastor, W. O. Fegely, D.D. 

The Vesper Service at 2.30 P. M. The Rev. 
Paul P. Huyett, president of the Philadelphia 
Conference, will preach the sermon. 

At 2.00 and 4.00 P. M. Miss Pauline O. Brown- 
back will play the organ in the main church. 

W. O. Fegely. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Dehaan, John E., from Fifty Lakes Route, Pine 
River, Minn., to Alden, Minn. 

Frank, Charles H., from Box 73, Ohio City, 
Ohio, to Lutheran Parsonage, Sebring, Ohio. 

Hauser, W. K., from Daytona Beach, Fla., to 
216 N. Broad St., Allentown, Pa. 

Mendenhall, Newell, from 235 W. Chestnut St., 
Olney, Ill., to Claremont, Iil. 

Rowoldt, E., from R. F. D. 3, Taylor, Tex., to 
Miles, Tex. 
Saul Harry L., from 206 Third Ave., Altoona, 
Pa., to 109 E. High St., Carlisle, Pa. ; 
Schreiber, A., from 1128 “N” St., Sanger, Calif., 
to 2112 Lotus St., Fresno, Calif. 

Schroyer, George L., from Millersburg, Ind., to 
Camden, i 

Yount, A. K., from 167 Marshall Terrace, Dan- 
ville, Va., to R. F. D. 1,. Churchville, Va. 
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FASCINATING STORIES FOR VACATION READING 


A Story of the Northwest 


GREEN TIMBER 


By ESTHER GERBERDING HUNT 


A story that will hold the interest of young and old. Action, hard- 
ships met and overcome, characters such as we all meet in everyday life 
doing the chores of everyday life, high moral tone—all these we find in 
this story that won the second prize in the John Rung Prize Contest. 


Mrs. Hunt depicts life in Home Mission work in the woodlands of 
the Northwest. Olaf, a Norseman of our western prairies, dedicated by 
his dying mother to the ministry, fulfills her wish by studying and pre- 
paring himself for that work. Finding no church available, he goes to 
the woods and there finds his people and his work. In spite of opposi- 
tion and in spite of the natural rigors and disasters of the woodland 
Beles country, he organizes a congregation, works in it, with it, and for it, and 
comes Heeouge victorious. Alone? O, No! Charming Ebba Maj is by his side from the time 
of his departure from the prairies, Shed her boosting and her courage and her endless, 
untiring help do much to make the work a success, and their dreams come true. As 
“green timber” Olaf and Ebba went to Green Timber, but they are “well seasoned” by their 
experiences. 


A Home Mission Story? Yes, and an Excellent One 
Read It and See for Yourself 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


First Prize Winner 


HUGO OF THE BLADE 


By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


This novel won the $500 prize in the John Rung Prize Contest, bing = 
the best manuscript of sixteen submitted. It is a story that deals with HUGO 
helpful, wholesome Christian thought, and is popular in style. | 

It has as its background the stirring events of the Reformation +) the Blade 
period and the Thirty Years’ War. 

The narrative revolves about the thrilling experiences of Hugo 
Klinger and his descendants. They are pictured as printers to the leaders 
of the Reformation, Luther in particular, and-as devoted adherents to 
the cause of Protestantism throughout this trying and turbulent era, up 
through the time of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Throughout the story the “trimming blade,” with its inspiring motto, 
“For Truth and Freedom,” remains to the fore, ever keeping before these noble souls the 
high goal to which they had committed themselves in their craft. 


Julius F. Seebach 


A work as informative as it is entertaining, and as inspiring as it is intriguing. 


“If you are searching for a suitable and inexpensive gift for a young person, order this 
book with confidence.”—W. A. M. in “The Canada Lutheran.” 


PRICE, $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago ; Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 


